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INDIVIDUAL METHODS AND THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHER! 


We are bidden, in this conference, to 
speak always to the main theme—‘‘the true 
meaning of freedom in education.’’ If I 
have chosen, therefore, as the title of what 
I shall say ‘‘Individual methods and the 
primary teacher,’’ it is only because I feel 
so strongly that it is in the schools for all 
the people, in the primary and elementary 
schools everywhere, that the real work must 
be done; because I believe that in a'strictly 
scientific sense education is and can be 
nothing but individual, ‘‘mass education’”’ 
being a misnomer at best and a tragedy at 
worst; and because I believe that-a very 
definite task we have hardly even set our- 
selves as yet is the selection and preparation 
of teachers for young children who can 
make the dream of the new education come 
true. 

I shall make no attempt to analyze in 
detail what I mean by freedom in educa- 
tion. You have already heard Professor 
Bovet’s discriminating historical and philo- 
sophical statement; you have heard Dr. 
Rotten’s dramatie application of the prin- 
ciples of freedom in education to the end 
of a better social order; you have heard 
Mrs. Ensor’s statesmanlike and intensely 
human warning of the limitations that 
should accompany wise freedom in the 
school. Possibly what I mean by freedom 
will develop out of what I say; suffice it at 
this moment that for me! freedom in educa- 
tion implies mainly the opportunity to 
develop oneself to the best possible for one- 
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self and for others; and that above all it 
is not merely a negative thing, but essen- 
tially freedom for something—freedom for 
a positive, creative ideal. If I should seem 
at times to be stressing too much the nega- 
tive, freedom from rather than freedom for, 
please understand that it is merely a matter 
of approach and emphasis. I am trying 
hard to look at the whole problem as a world 
problem, even though I may from time to 
time speak from the viewpoint of America. 
I am trying to visualize, not a handful of 
new schools, progressive schools, schools 
using individual methods, but all children, 
all schools, everywhere throughout the 
world. Putting together what I know of 
American schools, what I have seen in some 
countries, and what my friends in other 
countries tell me, I think I see three main 
elements emerging in any consideration of 
freedom for the primary school.’ These 
three elements, these three kinds of free- 
dom, are: 

(1) Freedom from the restrictions of a 
course of study, a content of education, a 
prescription, that has long been outgrown 
by the peoples of the world—if, indeed, it 
ever genuinely applied to any of them. 
Positively stated, this means freedom to 
develop a new content of education that 
shall be rich in its significance for children ; 
that will grow out of what we know of chil- 
dren and of our world at its best. 

(2) Freedom from the needless conven- 
tional methods, the routine, the things mis- 
takenly called discipline, that hamper us all 
about in education; positively stated, free- 
dom for the creation of a new atmosphere 
for the school, a new relation between teach- 
ers and children such as our best teachers 
and our best scientists are working toward. 
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(3) Freedom for the teacher himself or 
herself; that he or she may be a creative, 
responsible person, free from pettifogging 
external control, free to build a life so real 
and rich and human that a better education 
is bound to come from it. 

Some of these will doubtless be regarded 
as mere brave words. I shall try to 
specify. 


1. A New Content for Education 


Of all the restrictions that operate in 
education throughout the world at present 
I am inclined to put the restrictions of a 
detailed course of study as the worst. 
Something has been already said in this 
conference about the relatively greater dif- 
ficulties of the secondary teacher in this 
respect. But elementary teachers are by no 
means wholly free—in my country at least. 
I have just visited a whole series of schools, 
some of them thousands of miles apart, 
where one course of study, in detail, was 
required for all, regardless of the locality, 
regardless of the children, regardless of 
anything—a course of study, moreover, 
rigorously checked by a common set of 
annual examinations not even relieved by 
the application of more modern methods of 
measurement. 

What I object to fundamentally is the 
notion that seems to prevail that such 
things must be, that nothing can be done 
about it. Even our conference program, I 
note, makes the inevitable concession, 
though therein aimed at secondary schools. 
We are invited to discuss ‘‘how far progres- 
sive methods can be applied without preju- 
dicing examination results.’’ I believe that 
in the elementary school, and in the sec- 
ondary school as well, we shall have to 
begin to give more time to considering the 
education of children regardless of ‘‘ preju- 
dicing examination results.’’ Such freedom 
as has so far been achieved in American 
elementary schools—it is little enough, to be 
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sure, but greater than elsewhere in oy 
school program—has been the direct result 
of a determination on the part of certain 
advanced teachers and parents and certain 
scientific investigators as well as philos. 
phers of education to follow where th: 
search for truth might lead, regardless 0 
“‘examinations.’’ One result is that we dy 
have at least the beginnings of a newer 
philosophy of education, even though only 
a few schools and school communities actu. 
ally try to put it into effect. 

The entrenchment of the old course of 
study, the ‘‘regular’’ subjects, the tradi. 
tional content, is all the more incredible 
when we recall how comparatively new (as 
the ages go), this old content is, and how 
long it has been abandoned theoretically by 
even moderate conservatives. Such a list 
as the one we call in America our “‘seven 
cardinal objectives of education,’’ adopted 
a decade ago by a rather conservative se. 
ondary school group, leaves little comfort 
for the believer in the mere skills, the mere 
processes, the mere information of the 
course of study type. My own conviction is 
that, even by so moderate a measure as this, 
little of what we still teach in the ele. 
mentary schools could survive. Just recall 
the old words—‘‘ health, worthy home men- 
bership, citizenship, vocation, worthy use 0! 
leisure, ethical character’’: Can any one 
examine these and excuse the perpetuation 
of the type of thing that is still basic ™ 
official courses of study? A certain element 
of the public—in America at least—is con 
stantly accusing us in the primary and ¢le- 
mentary school of sacrificing what they cal! 
the fundamentals for what they call “fads 
and frills’’; but if one examines actually 
the program one finds that in the vast mé 
jority of schools these so-called new things 
—these eternally old and fine things, thesé 
real fundamentals, the beautiful, the cr 
ative, the arts, the music, the knowing how 
to live and work and be of the community 
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vet oneself—these are only hesitatingly 
mentioned, in after hours, sandwiched 
in between the ‘‘regular’’ subjects, or 
“optional.” 

There is here a tremendous work to be 
done in building a content for the educa- 
tion of young children that shall be indig- 
enous yet universal, individual yet having 
within it elements common to all mankind 
at its best. Professor Kilpatrick, of Colum- 
bia University, used to give an example 
that I am tempted to cite here, to show the 
folly of our present course of study for 
elementary schools. It applied at least to 
America; perhaps elsewhere. His general 
theme was something like this: A hundred 
and twenty-five years ago you could give to 
children something of a content of educa- 
tion that would be of value to them twenty- 
five years later, because the world did not 
change radically in the quarter of a cen- 
tury. Externally, at least, materially, at 
least, the world of 1825 looked very much 
like that of 1800. To a less degree this 
would also have been true for 1825 and 
1850—there were of course changes, but in 
the everyday world about us they were 
alter all comparatively few; so from 1875 
to 1900. But in the time since, the whole 
structure of industrial and community life 
has been changing, and between 1900 and 
the present such changes have taken place, 
certainly externally, and some of us believe 
internally, as to make any education in 
terms of 1900 quite impossible for life to- 
day. We are faced with the task of trying, 
hot merely to guess what the world will be 
‘quarter of a century from now, but some- 
how to develop principles, to help children 
‘0 a way of living, that will have signifi- 
cane for them in the world of 1952 and 
after, 

One can only report encouraging begin- 
ungs in this tremendous task of freeing the 
‘ementary school from a set of studies that 
has nothing but age and inertia to commend 
it. Beginnings there are, however, not only 
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in the new schools, but elsewhere. It is 
always interesting to note the more or less 
unconscious developments that lead to a 
new position in the march of progress. The 
best example I can think of at present in 
the United States is the study of the cur- 
riculum that has been going on for several 
years. Some of it began in a most unprom- 
ising way. There were difficulties between 
cities and states, between city and country 
schools. New things came in; what of the 
old could or should be dropped? Hundreds 
of schools, under the aegis of a national 
association, agreed to pool their findings on 
changes in the curriculum. The four year- 
books that have so far appeared seem to me 
to indicate a very interesting growth from 
a mere interchange of courses to real 
changes in point of view that should mean 
eventually a receptive attitude for a wholly 
new content in education. Indeed, you are 
to hear at this conference Professor Harold 
Rugg, who has certainly done more than 
any one else in America to lead toward a 
real revision of curriculum. He will doubt- 
less tell you about it, and I shall not steal 
his thunder; but he perhaps will not tell 
you that he succeeded in bringing together 
the most diverse points of view into some- 
thing resembling at least unity of purpose. 
And he will certainly not tell, as I intend 
to tell you, that in the first hundred pages 
or so of the yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education issued 
in February of this year and written by Dr. 
Rugg, you will find the best statement any- 
where—a poetic statement though by a 
scientist—of the need for a new curriculum 
study and the steps that must be taken 
towards it. 

I do not propose to tell what this new 
content for the primary school is to be. I 
do not know. I do know, however, that it 
is being worked out by teachers all over the 
world who have had the courage to try—so 
many are here at this conference that I dare 
not specify by name—and by workers who 
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will take alike the work of scientific investi- 
gations, teachers in experimental schools, 
and the collective ideas of society and weld 
them into what is needed. I know that it 
will have to be an ever-changing, ever- 
varying, ever-developing content, start- 
lingly like life itself when life is as it should 
be. What I do plead for first of all in my 
list of elements in freedom of education is 
the willingness to regard nothing in the 
present curriculum, anywhere, from the 
nursery school to the university, as in- 
herently right or sacred, but to regard it 
all, what we inherit and what we add, as 
alike subject to weighing, to changing, 
above all to enriching. For a new content 
of education will have to be far richer than 
the present. We shall have to redeem the 
elementary school. It can not be confined 
to the old content, even when given in the 
new way. It will have to be created out of 
the best things in music and the arts; out of 
a philosophy that places common humanity 
above uncommon intellectuality, that is at 
least as imaginatively optimistic as Bakule 
or Cizek or Adler in its recognition of the 
possibilities of every human being. It can 
not be built up on the theory that some 
humans are born to be the burden-bearers ; 
it must grow out of the belief that we shall 
all do our share of the work of the world 
and that each shall have the chance to do 
it at his best. It will be a content based 
upon individual differences, of course; but 
it will seek to use differences as an oppor- 
tunity rather than as an excuse; for after 
all, the scientific method can only show us 
its findings ; others must interpret, must act 
upon them. 


2. Freedom for a new manner 
and method 


So much for freedom in content; now for 
freedom in method. You will easily see 
that I ean not separate these major premises 
—they can not be kept apart. I have put 
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freedom for a newer curriculum, a newer 


content, first because I have felt that if per. 
haps we could once even partially overtyr 
this most needless of our little divinities ye 
might then be able to go on. Once you can 
get teachers or the public willing to cop. 
sider for a moment that there is nothing 
eternally sacred in what is temporarily 
known as the course of study, as arithmetic 
as numbers, as reading (oral or silent) , yoy 
have perhaps broken down resistance suff. 
ciently so that other ideas will be tolerated 
—schoolrooms without desks, for example 
Now I hold no brief for or against desks, | 
use them. I wished for one when I was 
typing this paper. But why shoul 
there always be (outside these new schools 
of our own, of course) these grim rows of 
firmly fastened desks? It is almost a 
national fetish, as Montessori once said. In 
our part of the country, I am ashamed to 
say, we pass these desks on from time to 
time as we get light ourselves—we send 
them, I find, to the West Indies, to an en- 
vironment superbly equipped to do without 
them; to native American Indians, where 
they make the task of adjusting children 
infinitely more difficult; or to the poorer 
rural districts, where it is still considered 
best to have that which the city has in its 
wisdom discarded. But why should 4 
school, the world over, mean to most people 
a room full of desks always arranged in 
certain order? I do not want you to infer 
that I think a school becomes “‘ progres 
sive,’’ or an example of the new educatio?, 
or individual in its methods, merely 
doing without desks—though I have sett 
some schools that seem to be acting on this 
assumption. I am primarily interested 
this desk business because it seems to me" 
be symbolic of a mechanism, a routinizati® 
that we must be delivered from if we 
to have the beginnings of real free 
through individual methods in the prim'y 
school. 


jom 
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It has recently been my fortune, good or 
had, to visit a large number of schools 
where routinization of the sort I mean is 
enthroned; where the movements of pupils 
from dormitory to dining-room, from din- 
ing-room to classroom, from classroom back 
again, were all completely controlled by 
external authority ; where children from the 
smallest ages and sizes of both sexes lined 
up in military formation; and where the 
door to the girls’ fire-eseape of the dormi- 
tory was usually locked to prevent the girls 
from getting out or the boys from getting 
in. These schools were doubtless extreme, 
but lesser tricks and devices we find every- 
where—all opposed to everything we mean 
when we talk about individual methods with 
children. I used to tell as a story of ex- 
treme routinization the case of a man 
teacher who ‘‘dismissed’’ all his classes by 
an elaborate system of numbers in lieu of 
names, bells for each turn in the seat, even 
to the extent of going through the same 
process for one pupil who happened to be 
all there was in one elass—but in the past 
six months I have seen so much bell-ringing 
and other mechanisms that I’m afraid to 
tell the story any more. 

I hope you will believe me when I say 
that I am interested in these things not of 
and in themselves but for what they do to 
children. Now I am not a psychologist ; I 
am merely a person interested in education 
who hungrily seizes upon the contribution 
of any group of psychologists from Jung to 
Thorndike; but what I learn in every psy- 
chological camp tells me that these typical 
schoolroom methods of handling children 
are fundamentally wrong. They are wrong, 
I am convineed, even from the point of 
view of the teaching of the older subjects. 
Surely achievement in the mere skills must 
be less economical where individual meth- 
ods are not used. I do not see how any one 
can know the most elementary of the so- 
called laws of learning and continue to 
teach in the conventional classroom fashion. 
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Will number relations taught under arti- 
ficial conditions ever really amount to any- 
thing in the child’s living, even when he 
needs the numbers? I have this past year 
heard children repeat over and over again 
‘‘memory gems’’ as remote as possible 
from their own lives; and I have seen the 
same children completely lay aside—in a 
beautiful self-protection—what they have 
‘‘learned’’ in school. But this is an old, 
old story that all of us know. I mention it 
only because it is still, despite the New 
Education Fellowship and the Progressive 
Education Association, very much the way 
of the world, sometimes where least ex- 
pected. I was recently in a school where 
the desks had all been removed; where the 
principal talked about ‘‘an opportunity 
class’’ and progressive methods; but where 
no child was allowed to speak without first 
rising and standing in place—a wholly un- 
necessary and crippling experience for 
these children, who happened to be extraor- 
dinarily shy and unused to their present 
environment. And on the other hand, I saw 
a teacher in a school rather formal in ap- 
pearance—regular desks and everything— 
who by giving little Indian children a 
chance to paint freehand their own concep- 
tions of their centuries’-old designs has 
started an art movement that is likely to 
reach far beyond the Hopi day schools of 
Oraibi, Arizona. 

As teachers I believe we need constantly 
to examine ourselves to see how much of 
this old routinization still clings to us—the 
bell-ringing, the hand-raising, the ‘‘pass- 
ing,’’ the ‘‘dismissing,’’ and all the rest of 
it. Let us be honest and retain anything 
that proves to be necessary and valuable, 
but let us free ourselves from the vast 
amount of it that is only a barrier to real 
education. The great possibility of the 
Dalton plan, as I see it, is that, while it 
sometimes tends to perpetuate the status 
quo in the content of education, it shows in 
remarkable fashion what can be done in 
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taking the single step of freeing children 
from needless routine, and regarding them 
as individuals. And if you look into Mr. 
Carleton Washburne’s technique carefully, 
you will discover that the motive for much 
of what is done at Winnetka is not merely 
to get rid of classroom mechanics as such, 
but to give the opportunity for plenty of 
time for the finer and better things in edu- 
cation that can be done both individually 
and together when education is not con- 
trolled by the traditions of machinery and 
numbers. 

I have said little of individual differ- 
ences, and almost nothing of individual 
learning as such. That is only because I 
assume them. Here again I am quite un- 
able to understand how any one who has 
read at all the psychology of any modern 
school or has actually worked with children 
can think of education as anything but in- 
dividual. I was glad our primary group at 
this conference gasped when Miss Mackin- 
der said her teachers averaged fifty chil- 
dren. I realize there are situations where 
numbers are even greater than this, and 
where ‘‘practical’’ consideration seems to 
make it necessary to do things in this mass 
way, but I refuse to be practical about it— 
or rather, I think the only practical way in 
the end is to be free from such quantity 
conditions. I know that some teachers have 
done marvellous work even with this handi- 
eap of large numbers, but we should not 
allow ourselves to condone it for a moment 
—we must not tolerate fifty or sixty chil- 
dren in an old-type classroom anywhere in 
the world. 

I have said nothing of punishments in all 
of this—the consecrated field of petty meth- 
ods. At the best they are unintelligent 
ways of making desired and sometimes de- 
sirable changes in human behavior; at the 
worst, of course, they do permanent phys- 
ical, moral, spiritual harm. I can not tell 
you how many school matrons I have seen 
attempting in their ignorance to change 
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certain habits by ways that would ineyj. 
tably lead to worse ones. It is here that | 
think we in the United States have so myc) 
to learn from Europe. We have had our 
workers in this field, but they have not bee, 
listened to until the words of some of your 
psychologists began to reach us. We hop 
we are profiting by this enlightenment, W; 
are also glad that we are bringing to some 
of our children in the schools the aid of vari. 
ous out-of-school social agencies that have 
been touched by the newer ideas in emo. 
tional psychology and mental hygiene, with 
workers who study the family from which 
the child comes; who bring needed know) 
edge of his social and economic conditions; 
who help teachers to see that each child is 
indeed a separate child—an individual, 2 
person, with infinite possibilities to work 
with and work for. It is here that I place 
the work done with tests, of achievement, of 
intelligence, of anything that can be mea- 
sured. And I place no limit upon the mea- 
surable. In the past year unusually valu- 
able materials have been published in this 
field, notably by Thorndike and Terman 
We can not afford to put aside these test 
findings in the primary school, any more 
than we can put aside the findings of scien- 
tific investigation in emotional psychology 
and mental hygiene; they are just so mat) 
more useful aids to the fundamental task 
of understanding the individual child. Bu' 
we must not use tests or any other instru- 
ment as an excuse for depriving any human 
being of the richest possible opportunity for 
education. 


3. Freedom for the teacher 
In setting up my third ideal, that of free 


dom for the teacher, I shall not attempt 
add—it would be futile—to Mrs. Ensor's 
brilliant plea for spiritual freedom 1 
teachers. I subscribe to it heartily. | ty 
humbly to follow it. What I shall ure 
however, is a further limitation of freecom 
in the direction of educated responsibility. 
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A genuine content for primary education 
and better individual methods presuppose 
primary teachers of the highest order of 
humankind. Except possibly for parents, 
who themselves are only beginning their 
novitiate, the task of the primary or ele- 
mentary teacher is the most important in 
the entire educational enterprise. There 
should be no teacher in the entire program 
any better equipped for work by nature and 
by education than the primary teacher. It 
is fundamental that she be free spiritually 
and in every other sense; but part of the 
price of this freedom must be a preparation 
for her ealling that will enable her to be an 
independent leader in the science of under- 
standing children. 

There never has been any real justifica- 
tion for the practice of insisting upon less 
education for primary and elementary 
teachers than for secondary. Indeed, in the 
kind of educational program and content I 
foresee, there will be little reason for any 
marked differentiation between the steps as 
we now have them. In the United States 
we have already largely broken down the 
step between primary and upper elemen- 
tary, and we have partially broken down 
also the step between upper elementary and 
high school. The terms are of no impor- 
tance. What is important is that with 
every change we have made we have dis- 
covered how unreal most of the distinctions 
are. And the more genuine our rebuilding 
of the content of education, the more cer- 
tainly shall we find that what we now re- 
gard as separate steps merge inevitably into 
one another. But for all children, of what- 
ever age, from whatever environment, we 
need the best possible teachers—the best to 
begin with and the best educated. If there 
must be a difference, primary teachers 
should be better people, better educated, 
more thought of in the community, than 
secondary teachers, 

When I say educated, and prepared, and 
80 on, do not misunderstand me. I do not 
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mean ‘‘academic’’—whatever that is. One 
of the really serious tasks we have in creat- 
ing a new education for the primary school 
is to see that our universities and colleges 
give us people who are not academic, who 
love and understand children, who have 
human rather than text-book values of life. 
It is a vicious or a beneficent circle, this 
preparation of teachers, as we choose to 
make it. Teachers are likely to use, after 
all, in their own work very much the same 
process that has been carried on with them 
at home, at school and in higher institutions 
of learning, and their attitude towards the 
children, even in the face of a knowledge of 
better ways, is likely to reflect early rela- 
tionships rather than recent training. 

This means a very special problem in 
schools for the preparation of teachers, by 
whatever name they may be called— 
whether training schools, as in some coun- 
tries, or normal schools, as we used to 
eall them in the United States because 
of an interesting historical situation, or 
teachers’ colleges, as we are coming to call 
them more and more to-day. I can only 
speak for my own country, but with us 
‘‘normal school methods’’ are proverbially 
lacking in just the qualities that character- 
ize a freer type of school. Our institutions 
for the training of teachers gave a large 
part of their attention at one period to the 
tricks I have previously spoken of—de- 
vices for securing ‘‘attention,’’ as it was 
ealled; for securing ‘‘discipline’’—that 
external thing wherein, to quote Montessori 
once more, ‘‘we confuse immobility with 
goodness. ”’ 

Although most teacher-training institu- 
tions with us have given up most of the ex- 
treme forms of routinization, it survives in 
other ways—in elaborate lesson plans that 
originated in something like freedom itself 
in Herbart’s day; in mechanical following 
of admirable ideas, such as the literal ad- 
herence in a few of the older training 
schools to kindergarten symbols that Froe- 
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bel himself would have been the last to wish 
to perpetuate; in adherence to ‘‘subject- 
matter,’’ so called, to the exclusion of far 
more fundamental things in ehildhood. A 
recent book, a very careful book from many 
points of view, intended for institutions 
preparing teachers, has distressed some of 
us deeply because it is called ‘‘ Educational 
Diagnosis,’’ yet speaks only in terms of 
**subjects’’ and ‘‘intelligence’’ and does 
not say anything about children as human 
beings who act in a certain way and upon 
whose action or behavior depends the fate 
of the world. 

It would not be fair to say that all the 
teacher-training institutions in the United 
States are so conventional in their methods 
that they fail to prepare teachers to live in 
the atmosphere of free, purposeful living 
and learning that we like to think is char- 
acteristic of the New Education. Indeed, 
there has been a strong movement recently 
to put into the normal schools themselves 
courses of instruction and teaching staff 
that will emphasize the human and social 
side of the work of the school. Further- 
more, it is noteworthy that in the older lib- 
eral arts colleges, and in the so-called 
undergraduate departments of the universi- 
ties, which attract our very best young men 
and young women, many more students are 
taking work preparatory to teaching in 
primary and elementary schools, especially 
schools of the newer type. ‘‘If that is 
teaching, then I wish to teach,’’ say some 
of our best students after visiting Carson 
College, Lincoln School, or any of the pro- 
gressive schools. To an increasing degree 
students in training for teaching are read- 
ing such material as you print in the New 
Era and we in the Progressive Education 
Magazine. Books like ‘‘Concerning Par- 
ents,’” Hughes Mearns’s ‘‘Creative Youth’’ 
and Agnes de Lima’s ‘‘Our Enemy the 
Child,’’ are more and more brought to 
teacher-training institutions, and reports 
like those of the New York Committee, on 
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‘*The Problem Child in School,’’ are espe- 
cially being read and discussed as a basis 
for an understanding of the newer psychol- 
ogy. Sometimes the material used is merely 
a somewhat thin presentation of the work 
of the best European psychologists, but jt 
is helping to get into our schools this rea] 
contribution from your side as an essentia] 
aid to the different but useful work some 
of our people have been doing—Dewey, 
Thorndike, Terman, Kilpatrick. Recently 
there was created a joint committee of our 
main teachers’ organization in the United 
States, the National Education Association, 
and our leading social worker group, the 
National Conference on Social Work, and 
one of its very real concerns is the intro- 
duction into teacher-training institutions of 
the point of view of the newer psychology 
and the philosophy of the new type « 
school. Students in teacher-training insti- 
tutions are being encouraged to visit and 
study schools of the newer type as part ef 
the regular preparation for teaching, and 
I believe the teacher-training institutions 
are going to modify their attitudes far more 
than they themselves realize. 

It is to the universities and colleges that 
we shall especially have to appeal to give 
us people for the newer kind of primary 
schools. I want students in these institu- 
tions who are to take up this supreme task 
to be equipped in the richest possible way 
for their work. I want them to know psy- 
chology and I want them to see the exper- 
mental schools; but I also want them to be 
broadly educated in other directions. | 
want them to be far better informed than 
are any of us to-day about what the res 
of the world is doing, in education ané 
other things. I want them to see all that 
there is in beauty in their own setting and 
anywhere else in the world. I want them 
to enrich their own lives and the lives 0! 
the children by seeing other countries 4n¢ 
knowing other peoples and races as they 
really are. And above all I want them ' 
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come to gatherings like these of the New 
Education Fellowship, where they can be 
thrilled with what the rest of the world is 
doing to create a worthy new education. 
W. Carson Ryan, JR. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





FREEDOM AND EDUCATION! 


Tue word freedom has very diverse 
meanings and applications. It may awaken 
in the same person very different reactions 
according as it is applied to the feeling of 
nations or communes jealous of their au- 
tonomy, of philosophic, political, religious 
or other groups claiming their rights, or of 
individuals demanding their prerogatives 
and privileges. In the self-same people 
contradictory tendencies may be manifest in 
their attitude to freedom in its collective 
and freedom in its individual aspects; a 
person who is a fieree defender of autonomy 
for his country or region may at the same 
time be a strong advocate of military disci- 
pline for groups or eults. 

In the mind of the individual there 
appears also a contradiction between the 
conception of free will and the restrictions 
on freedom that this same mind is willing 
to impose. The freedom of the individual 
is limited by the faet that the interest of 
the unit has to be sacrificed when that of 
the group demands it, the interest of the 
smaller group when that of the larger 
demands it. 

Modern science contests the possibility of 
freedom independent of all external or 
internal influence. 

Freedom, aceording to the philosophers, 
has as its characteristie signs (1) the inner 
feeling of freedom, (2) the sense of effort, 
(3) the existence of indifferent acts without 
cause, 


The word freedom appears to have quite 


‘Résumé of address at the Fourth International 


New Education Conference, Locarno, Switzerland, 
August 7, 1927, 
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different implications when it refers to the 
child; it is not at all connected with the 
power of direction and command which pre- 
supposes a conscience. 

When the child commits acts which are 
not tolerated or ordered from the outside, 
therefore free in appearance, they are usu- 
ally considered the result of impulses which 
are the outcome of his temperament and his 
feelings. As a matter of fact, in the ma- 
jority of cases leaving the child free does 
not mean allowing him free will, and thus 
developing his sense of effort and of will, 
but usually means tolerating his whims, his 
humors, allowing him to be greedy, rude, 
noisy, talkative, restless, dirty, cruel, undis- 
ciplined, disobedient, rebellious, lazy. 

The adversaries of freedom for the child 
maintain that it results in the suppression 
of the adult’s opposition to all that the nar- 
rowly egoistic tendencies of the child impel 
him to do or to refrain from doing—his 
unpleasant, harmful, dangerous or instine- 
tive activities. In the house freedom or 
absence of constraint consists in not inter- 
posing when the child gets up at the wrong 
time, comes down to breakfast when the 
others have finished, asks for something to 
eat at the wrong times, is slow in dressing, 
neglects to wash or washes himself badly, 
only half dresses himself, fails to do up his 
buttons and laces, seizes the dishes without 
taking any notice of the others, eats glut- 
tonously, untidily and noisily, is capricious, 
difficult about his food, wishes to be served 
first, is troublesome, tears things, rushes 
about, lies, hits out, is brutal to his younger 
brothers and sisters and so on. Similarly 
at school this freedom will be shown in con- 
tradiction, teasing, violent struggles, delay, 
negligence, in forgetting responsibilities, 
arriving late, provoking disorder, rebellion, 
various acts of indiscipline and so on. 

But that is only looking on one side of 
the problem. Leaving the child free means 
also allowing him to manifest his good 
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tendencies—the urge for experimenting, 
unraveling problems, expressing his 
thoughts; formulating his fears, his euri- 
osities, his desires, his troubles; it means 
helping him to discover the world, to try 
out what he imagines, to construct what he 
invents; it means providing the most favor- 
able conditions for him to become gradually 
conscious of himself and his surroundings 
in order that he may be the more rapidly 
and the more completely adjusted to them; 
it means organizing his surroundings so 
that they may suggest to him these experi- 
ences, these discoveries, these thoughts, 
these inventions ; it means, in short, activity 
determined by favorable inner conditions 
and the suppression of useless obstacles 
which hinder its realization. Now if it is 
incontestable that freedom of the kind de- 
scribed in its first aspect must be restrained, 
it is also clear that in its second aspect it 
should be encouraged. It is not the same 
as the freedom defined by the philosophers ; 
it implies above all the suppression of 
obstacles preventing the manifestation of 
tendencies which are not harmful. 

Even such freedom as this may well be 
considered troublesome by the adult who 
desires to order the setting for himself 
alone, thinking only of his own pleasure, his 
own comfort and his own freedom, at the 
risk of forgetting entirely the claims of 
child nature, so different from his own in 
its aspirations, its needs and its joys. To 
me that is the whole problem; is the setting 
to be arranged for the adult or for the 
child? Is the adult to come before the child 
or the child before the adult? In the ma- 
jority of families the adult, bigger and 
therefore more powerful than the child, 
arranges with the best faith in the world, 
that the setting shall be such as suits first 
his own needs and tastes, then the child’s— 
if he can manage it, and if he thinks of it. 

In the households of manual workers to 
which about 60 to 70 per cent. of the chil- 
dren belong, this arrangement is necessi- 
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tated by lack of space; the child can only 
get away by escaping into the streets or the 
school. In the country where space is not 
cramped, along the village roads, in schoo) 
and church, he has a thousand opportuni. 
ties of observing, musing, experimenting, 

For the child of the middle Classes 
though the conditions are often better from 
the moral aspect, they are often not so good 
from the physical and even from the intel. 
lectual standpoint. In a town, if. the 
parents allow the child to participate in 
their practical occupations—various bits of 
manual work, gardening, caring for animals 
—there are opportunities for compensating 
for the lack of space. 

The child in easy circumstances, espe- 
cially one belonging to the aristocracy, has 
often many disadvantages to set off against 
his privileges. On the one hand, he is held 
closer than a prisoner; on the other hand, 
he is enslaved by all kinds of habits whieh 
inhibit his initiative and his sincerity; he 
is taught to save appearances, to accommo- 
date himseif to conventional lies. 

The best situation from an educational 
standpoint seems to be that in which th 
child is apparently the least restricted, and 
in which the restrictions arise less from 
adults than from the surroundings then- 
selves. The influence of the adult is 0! 
course quite indispensable, but not so much 
to restrict and curb, as to stimulate and 
organize in an appropriate milieu. Among 
schools it is the ‘‘ecole active’’ which is 
most suited to realize the best conditions for 
fulfilling these requirements. The mor 
the teacher is himself an example of acti- 
ity, the better he organizes the occupations 
in his class, the more likely will he be 
achieve the maximum of discipline with the 
minimum of difficulties, the maximum of 
initiative and freedom for the pupils w!! 
the minimum of punishment. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, 
the limits imposed on free activity cam be 
enlarged or modified according to the a# 
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and type of the child. We may allow a 
child of twelve to light the fire, but not a 
child of six, and much less a child of three. 
We may permit a young man to dispose 
freely of his pocket money, but not a child 
of ten. 

In their application the principles of the 
two extreme tendencies become reconciled— 
freedom in the limits within which it does 
not endanger the security nor the freedom 
of others, does not constitute a present or 
future danger for the community of which 
the child is or will be a member, does not 
bring serious disadvantages, present or 
future, for the child himself—restraint, 
restriction and sanction each time that this 
limit is reached or passed. Evidently this 
limit varies with the age, sex, individual 
peculiarities and cireumstances of the 
child. It is not possible to establish gen- 
eral rules applicable to children in all cir- 
cumstances, 

OvipE DECROLY 

UNIVERSITY OF BRUSSELS 





HOW FAR ARE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS? 


Tuat which differentiates professional 
from what for a better term may be called 
academic courses in education lies in the 
real or the conerete. The idea of training 
outside of a professional course or of a pro- 
fessional course without training is incon- 
ceivable. Only when one faces and partici- 
pates in the actualities of the profession or 
vocation for a substantial time, till he 
becomes personally familiar with processes, 
activities and problems by actual practice, 
ean he speak of himself as even elemen- 
tarily trained. Anything short of this is 
primarily informational, didactic, non- 
professional, and lies outside the category 
of training, Training in the law did not 
exist till the advent of the case system. 
Training in the medical school is a mis- 
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nomer without the clinic, and so with all 
professions and vocations. 

In teaching, training entered only with 
the practice school, and even then in the 
real sense only where and when the prac- 
tice school embodied actual school condi- 
tions and provided opportunities for stu- 
dents to participate in teaching extensively 
and intensively. This made the practice 
school a true laboratory. But even with 
this we are only on the border line of the 
professional and far from applying the 
idea of training in any broad way. For 
this makes a normal school a combination 
of two entities instead of one. No true 
teacher-training school exists under these 
circumstances. On the one hand is the 
practice school with its organization, and 
on the other is the so-called normal depart- 
ment with its courses carried on by lecture, 
readings and discussions in a separate and 
separated territory, even when the two 
schools or departments are juxtaposed. 

The teacher-training laboratory in its 
truest sense and genuine training are not 
realized until certain validating conditions 
are fulfilled. The first condition is that 
teachers of the so-called normal courses use 
the practice school for observatiun and 
study as a sine qua non for conducting 
their normal class work, before even lec- 
tures, readings or discussions are intro- 
duced—that they be familiar with the 
practice school and its aims and problems 
as illustrative of real public school condi- 
tions. A second condition is that they give 
demonstrations themselves in the practice 
school, and a third that they serve as super- 
visors of practice teaching in order to see 
how their students work out and apply 
their normal class-room acquisitions, and so 
put themselves in a position to revise and 
improve their own work intelligently. This 
work may easily be so organized that there 
will be no conflict between their criticisms 
and those of the regularly appointed grade 
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critics. Not until these and correlative 
conditions are fulfilled ean a normal school 
claim to be a genuine professional institu- 
tion and to be offering a full training 
course. These conditions or a reasonable 
approximation to them are feasible in the 
average normal school if careful organiza- 
tion is applied. 

In this connection it may be said that it 
is a question whether a ‘‘demonstration 
school’’ as distinguished from the practice 
school just defined has any place in the nor- 
mal school organization. It is pretty cer- 
tain that a demonstration school that does 
not reflect ordinary publie school condi- 
tions, but is organized under ideal eondi- 
tions with small groups of pupils and ad- 
mits demonstrations only by experts, is a 
mistaken element in normal school educa- 
tion. There is not space, however, to dis- 
cuss this topic here. 

What then are the facts as to the realiza- 
tion of these professional and training 
ideals in our normal schools? 

An examination of typical plans shows 
that concrete work is of three types: (1) 
Carefully planned observation work with 
reports, discussions and conferences. (2) 
Participation in class-room work ranging 
from simple sharing in the care of a class 
of children to actual teaching of it, grow- 
ing gradually between these extremes. (3) 
Intensive practice teaching for one semes- 
ter or its equivalent, under careful criti- 
cism—usually in two grades, adjacent or 
with a larger or smaller interval between 
them—and generally, though not always, 
under the direct supervision of the normal 
school. It is fair criticism of the practical 
work here summarized to say that it is 
manifestly inadequate for the preparation 
of teachers. 

It is noticeable that teachers of the nor- 
mal school courses seldom have intimate 
contact with students’ intensive practice 
teaching either through observation or 
criticism. And furthermore normal teach- 
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ers do not use practice classes for develop. 
ing the principles and modes of procedure 
connected with their courses except jp 
special methods and some psychologic! 
topics, and even then, it is to be feared, only 
fragmentarily. Here then is a disting; 
limitation of the professional and training 
idea. This causes a waste and misdirection 
that might easily be avoided by making the 
practice school a more intimate part of the 
normal school organization and using ji 
more broadly as a laboratory for develop. 
ing the basal ideas not merely of method, 
but of the psychologies, school and class 
administration, educational sociology, his. 
tory of education and the rest. Whe 
these basal ideas are clearly apprehended— 
as they can be only through concrete den- 
onstration—lectures, reference readings 
and discussions become economical! factors 
in stimulating and enlarging knowledge 
and broadening experience. 

The conelusion is forced upon us that th 
average normal school is not yet a geiu- 
inely professional institution, but rather a 
school in which students for the major part 
of the course study about teaching and 
attend lectures, ‘‘recitations’’ and discus- 
sions about teaching, instead of receiving 
actual training for teaching. Organization 
might make the whole course professional 
This entails a loss to normal students and 
a more serious loss to the public schools 0! 
which normal students are the mainstay. 

A second inference from a study of nor 
mal school procedure is that method still 
dominates normal school work—not We 
principles of method which are fund 
mental and permanent, because scientific 
founded on the nature of mind and 
psychology of study and learning, 
method in the narrow sense eommon'y 
called special method. It is remarkable hv 
much educational force and educational 
literature have been devoted to expounditg 
and propagating special methods, som 
times fanciful, intricate and tempor!) 
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cometimes simple and substantial. Method- 
imagination is always busy; method books 
fow from the press in bewildering abun- 
dance. Different principals and schools 
attain notability by exploiting one or an- 
other of the more or less popular methods 
of the day, or by applying, or misapplying, 
the most vigorous of current method ele- 
ments, one which affiliates with all methods, 
the so-called achievement and intelligence 
tests, which, rightly applied and used, have 
a very distinet, though not primary or final 
professional value. It is perhaps approxi- 
mately true to say that the past decades 
have formed a method epoch rather than an 
educational epoch, the more easily so be- 
cause special method is spectacular while 
education is unobtrusive. Method often 
obscures and hinders education instead of 
forwarding it. It is often partial and lim- 
ited, often ephemeral, very often narrow- 
ing, though it may readily be broad and 
broadening. What most concerns us here, 
however, is that method is a personal mat- 
ter and is to be developed personally in the 
light of principles of teaching and of edu- 
cation. It is hardly the business of the 
normal school to teach special method, or 
at any rate spend such a large amount of 
time on it. The stress should be laid on 
principles, both general principles and the 
special principles underlying individual 
subjects and the teaching of them. 

The normal school ought not to be a 
method purveyor, but something larger and 
broader. Its mission is six-fold: (1) To 
initiate into the great interpretative studies 
that form a part of the normal school cur- 
rieulum through eonerete modes of pro- 
cedure to which allusion has been made, so 
that simple basal ideas may be realized and 
‘ssimilated. (2) To develop an intimacy 
and friendship with the most notable 
‘ourees of the material through which boys 
and girls of the publie schools are to be 
‘rained into worthy thinking and doing and 
nto well-rounded character. (3) To de- 
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velop power to work up a subject or topic 
from the sources instead of surfeiting with 
details and data. (4) To develop observa- 
tion power by training to observe not 
according to some specific form or formula, 
but freely, suggesting only the direction of 
observation, not necessarily to discover 
something that the instructor has in mind, 
but something that appeals to the observer, 
who may discover something superior to 
what the teacher had in mind, at least bet- 
ter for the normal student. One section of 
this course in observation will be carried on 
in connection with demonstration lessons 
by normal teachers, eritie teachers, and 
more particularly, normal practice stu- 
dents. Demonstration lessons by the latter, 
even when they are quite inferior, are more 
valuable than others because they are 
nearer the life of the students and nearer 
the conditions they will have to meet imme- 
diately. (5) To develop some good educa- 
tional thinking. (6) Through all this and 
infusing it all to develop love and inspira- 
tion for the profession. 

In connection with this inspirational 
training a single semester’s course may be 
profitably devoted to a brief consideration 
of the special methods in different subjects 
that have endured long enough to be worth 
discussion—a course that will show the rela- 
tion or non-relation of these methods to 
principles, and their limitations, and will 
emphasize the fact that method is a per- 
sonal matter, that a copyist courts failure. 

The normal student thus trained and in- 
spired will be ready for intensive practice 
teaching under real public school conditions 
where he will study pupils and situations 
and work out the mode of procedure best 
adapted to him. There is nothing that nar- 
rows practice teaching so much as confining 
it to the application of somebody's favorite 
method and following somebody’s dicta, 
apprehensive all the time of somebody’s 
criticism because he leaves the method 
groove or forgets the shibboleth. Nothing 
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is more likely to take the joy and inspira- 
tion out of practice teaching or more seri- 
ously prevent the student from being an 
explorer and discoverer, as he ought to be. 

In organizing this part of the normal 
course, provision should be made to give 
the student service in all the elementary 
school grades, or at least in enough of them 
to give first-hand knowledge of the plan, 
purpose and scope of the elementary school 
system, to assure reasonable latitude in 
teaching, to furnish adequate opportunity 
to determine what grade or grades best fit 
the personality and interests of the student, 
which can not be so safely discovered in 
any other way, and to give him interpreta- 
tive power in whatever part of the system 
he finally decides upon. Such an organiza- 
tion of practice teaching seems absolutely 
necessary, if we are to do away with the 
narrowly specialized teacher who is unequal 
to the service required in our public 
schools, if indeed he is not an actual menace 
there. 

By following objectives of this type the 
normal school rises from a method-purvey- 
ing to an inspirational institution and tends 
to make teaching what it really is, an ex- 
ploration and realization of abilities that 
lie concealed, often provokingly concealed, 
in every normal child. It makes place for 
those sympathies and appreciations which 
are particularly appropriate to school life 
and hold a high place in genuine character 
building. It makes it easier to provide 
those things that put the scientifie spirit 
into the science of education. 

FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 

RmDGEwoop, NEW JERSEY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN 
HUNGARY 
INCREASING and improving the farming 
schools on the flat, grain-growing plains has 
become in the last year one of the special inter- 
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ests of the Royal Hungarian Ministry of Edu. 
cation, according to a special correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

Compulsory education was prescribed as long 
ago as 1868, but a real grappling of the questio, 
of proper teaching for the farmers’ children was 
only embarked on a short time prior to the war 
The war put a stop to further progress for th: 
time being. Finally, in 1926, parliament passed 
a law providing for the creation of a nationg| 
fund for the purpose of building elementary 
schools—a fund out of which subsidies and Joays 
for villages and farms were available at fayor. 
able terms for the erection of school quarters, 

Of the 8,000,000 Hungarians, more than 1. 
000,000 live on farms or on new settlements 
which have come into existence as a result of the 
land reform since the war. Of the 1,253 fam 
schools, 750 had to be enlarged, and in the las 
two years over 100 new ones were built. About 
300 schoolrooms were built and 200 houses for 
teachers have either been put up or are stil! in 
course of construction within the same space of 
time. Farm education, therefore, is a seriou 
matter to-day. Although the roads are being 
repaired as rapidly as possible, their poor con- 
dition has added another reason why the school 
system should be a scattered one. The result 
has been that one teacher may have a number « 
these farm schools to look after. In the farm 
schools, about 45 to 50 pupils come under on 
teacher. 

Only a few schools for the children of this 
farming population are directly maintained by 
the state, about half falling to the villages ' 
keep up, and by far the greater part of e re- 
mainder being parish schools. Both the villa 
and parish schools, however, receive financial ald 
from the state. Hungary is also a country 0! 
many very large estates, and in 1926 a bill was 
accepted by parliament establishing a new ty)* 
of school on these large private properties, the 
cost of which was borne chiefly by the owners, 
although the schools themselves were placed 
under the control of the municipalities in “ 
immediate vicinities, respectively, of ete 
tates. Courses last from September 1 to June 
and in the classes for children from 6 i 


years of age there are 225 working days. ‘‘ . 
> to it 


tinuation courses” for children trom L 9 
years take up 80 half days. The teaching ™™ 
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farm schools for the elementary grades is much 
the same as in other elementary schools, and the 
subjects inelude religion, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, Hungarian grammar and literature, history, 
drawing, “agricultural economics.” This last- 
mentioned branch of studies, agricultural eco- 
nomies, is gone into more deeply in the “contin- 
uation classes” referred to above. Some spe- 
cifie and practical agricultural training is given 
as far as it is possible to do so on the grounds 
whieh surround each of the farm schools. 


INTERNATIONAL WORK IN 
EDUCATION 

Ay article in the London Friend tells of an 
international gathering of school children which 
was held auring the first fortnight of August 
in the Chateau de Bierville, Boissy-la-Riviére, 
France. Boys and girls between the ages of 12 
and 16 came together under the general direc- 
tion of Miss Gilpin, headmistress of the Hall 
School, Weybridge, England. They were ac- 
companied by a group of teachers and super- 
visors. 

Miss Gilpin’s chief purpose in organizing this 
gathering was to show the children the value of 
learning languages and to give them a unique 
opportunity of gaining a knowledge of the cus- 
toms, literature and musie of other countries 
and a desire to learn more. The article states 
that it has been an unqualified success. Though 
many of the children knew little or nothing of 
either of the other languages before they came, 
pressed by the necessity of explaining them- 
selves to their neighbors and helped by each 
other, they soon aequired an astonishing fluency. 

Every morning started with the whole com- 
munity singing together songs of the three 
countries. “Die Lorelei” would perhaps be fol- 
lowed by “It was a lover and his lass” and “Ma 
belle Normandie.” The German children would 
burst into song at any hour of the day and 
loved teaching their songs to the English and 
French children. For two hours each morning 
the children worked in groups in which each of 
the three nationalities were represented, and they 
spent their time preparing scenes, charades, con- 
‘erts, ete., for the evening’s entertainment. A 
few examples will show the kind of things done : 
“The Three Bears” was acted by one group, 
the Big Bear (a German boy) speaking in 
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English, the Mother Bear (a French girl) 
speaking in German, and the Baby Bear (an 
English girl) speaking in French; the “Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” was acted by German and 
French children in German; “The House that 
Jack Built” was recited by Germans and French 
in English. One evening an orchestra composed 
of all three nationalities gave Handel’s Largo, 
some Scotch reels and a Chorale by Gustav 
Holst. On another, volunteers were asked to 
come forward and play examples of the works 
of well-known British, French and German com- 
posers. The instruments used included a piano, 
a violin, a mandolin, a flute and a ’cello. There 
was no limit to what the children would not 
attempt. 


AMERICAN RHODES’ SCHOLARS 

Proressor Hersert A. L. FisHer, former 
president of the Board of Education of Great 
Britain, at present warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, and a trustee of the Rhodes’ scholarship 
fund, has repudiated the statement attributed to 
him by the American press, that American 
Rhodes’ scholars are failures because they do 
not take leading parts in affairs in the United 
States after they return from Oxford. A letter 
from Professor Fisher to the U. S. Bureau of 
Education reads as follows: 


I have never at any time published nor have I 
authorized the publication of any statement with 
regard to the Rhodes’ scholars. 

I am extremely annoyed by the paragraphs which 
appear to have been printed in various papers in the 
U. 8. A. They have not my authority and so far 
as I can see they represent opinions almost exactly 
the reverse of those which I hold. I have written a 
contradiction to the London Times but this perhaps 
may not have been copied on your side of the water. 


In correcting the erroneous impression which 
has gone abroad with reference to the Rhodes’ 
scholarships it might be well to point out that 
there are now about 550 Rhodes’ graduates in 
the United States, the oldest of whom are in 
their forties. Of these, according to a study 
made by the Rhodes’ Trust, 54 appear in 
“Who’s Who in America.” Numbers of Rhodes’ 
scholars have attained distinction in practically 
every vocation. Forty per cent. of them are in 
education. Among these a half a dozen or 
more are presidents of colleges and universities 
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and deans. These include President Aydelotte, 
of Swarthmore College; the late President 
Sholtz, of Reed College, Oregon; Dean Sperry, 
of the Yale Theological School; Dean Nixon, of 
Bowdoin College. Dr. John J. Tigert, United 
States commissioner of education, is the first 
Rhodes’ scholar from the state of Tennessee. 
There are outstanding lawyers who are Rhodes’ 
scholars in practically every large city in the 
country, including New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. Not many of the Rhodes’ 
scholars have gone into business; to be exact, ten 
per cent. At least one of these has accumulated 
a fortune which runs into the millions. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

Faure of the State of New Jersey to up- 
build and develop its state university as com- 
pared with other states in the Union is the erux 
of a report on Rutgers University recently made 
public by the Bureau of Education. 

The report was based on a comprehensive 
survey made of the institution during the past 
nine months by the division of higher education 
of the Bureau at the specific request of the 
board of trustees of the institution. 

Calling attention to the fact that New Jersey 
contains a compact population devoted almost 
entirely to manufacturing, business and inten- 
sive agriculture, the report points out that the 
logical objectives of this institution would ap- 
pear to be higher education of the youth of 
the state in these particular fields. The higher 
education division found, however, in its survey 
of Rutgers University that the institution was 
without a strong school of business and com- 
merce and that its work in research for the 
benefit of this state’s industries was limited, al- 
though an excellent department of agriculture 
was being maintained. 

Every phase of the operation of the institu- 
tion, including its control and business manage- 
ment, administration and educational organi- 
zation, student relations and welfare, library 
and library service, faculty, educational ob- 
jectives, arts and science, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, teacher training, commerce and business, 
graduate and professional departments and 
extension service, and the future of the uni- 
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versity was the subject of study and extensive 
comment in the report. 

The inquiry of the surveyors into the question 
of the supply of high-school teachers for the 
public schools of New Jersey revealed that g 
considerable percentage of them were being 
drawn from outside institutions due to the fact 
that the state had failed to demand from the 
university well-developed and varied work jp 
the training of high-school teachers. The jj. 
brary and library service was found to be ex. 
cellent. 

The report contains a number of recommen. 
dations for the improvement of Rutgers Uni. 
versity, one of the most important of which js 
reorganization of its business and administra. 
tive organization. 


THE BAPTIST UNIVERSITY IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


TueE Philadelphia Public Ledger reports that 
a coeducational Baptist university has been 
opened in Philadelphia. It will “stand unquali- 
fiedly for the historic principles and ideals of 
the denomination and the historic Baptist inter 
pretation of the Scriptures.” 

Officers, faculty members, trustees and men- 
bers of the association which elect the trustees 
will be required to subscribe annually to a “doe- 
trinal basis” which outlines the position that th 
university will take on such questions as the 
Virgin birth, the creation of man and the neces- 
sity of immersion. 

By-laws of the university provide that “when- 
ever an officer, professor, teacher, instructor or 
member of the board of trustees is not in com- 
plete accord with the doctrinal basis he shal! 
forthwith withdraw from all connection with the 
university, and his failure to do so shall const! 
tute grounds for his immediate removal by ‘h 
trustees.” 

The Reverend Dr. Charles T. Ball, president 
of the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary " 
Philadelphia, has been instrumental in the 
founding of this university and has been mae 
its first president. The faculty, which has not 
been completed, includes Dr. Ball, professor 0 
the psychology of religion; the Reverend Dr 
Theron C. McGee, dean and professor o! educé- 
tion; the Reverend Dr. Leon J. Brace, pro!ess” 
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of Bible and Christianity; Dr. Josephine L. 
Kaye, professor of biology; Edward K. Wor- 
rell, professor of education; Stephen Morriset, 
director of the school of music; Dr. George M. 
Saul, instructor in chemistry; Harry P. Foulk, 
instructor in business administration, and Dr. 
Hainer, lecturer on Bible lands, manners and 
customs. 

When completed, the university will include 
an academy, a college of arts and sciences, a 
eraduate school, a college of fine arts, a college 
of business administration, a college of medicine 
and a college of law. 

Students are being enrolled for the present 
term in the preparatory school, the college of 
arts and sciences, the college of fine arts and 
the college of business administration. 

It is planned to award three undergraduate 
degrees—B.A., for students completing classi- 
eal courses; B.S., for students completing 
courses emphasizing the sciences, and Ph.B., for 
graduates in general courses. 


THE BUDGET OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

Tue Board of Regents of Wisconsin at the 
August meeting approved the University of 
Wisconsin budget for the fiscal year 1927-28. 

At the time of the signing of the university 
appropriation bill by Governor Fred R. Zim- 
merman, Dr. Frank declared that the signature 
and the vote of the legislature for the ap- 
propriations “means that ‘marching orders,’ held 
in abeyance for the last 10 years, can now be 
issued. The state has done its part in a mag- 
nanimous and statesmanlike manner. It now 
remains for the university to prove itself worthy 
of this new vote of confidence. There can be 
no alibi for any failure to move forward.” 

Dr. Frank and J. D. Phillips, business man- 
ager, at the meeting of the regents analyzed the 
budget into three main divisions—for the run- 
ning of the university at Madison, $4,059,041, 
of which $577,500 will come from revolving 
funds, student fees, ete.; for the rendering of 
various publie services, $727,233; and for land 
and new construetion, subject to the approval 
and release of the governor, $1,312,200. 
| The statement of the purposes to which funds 
in the first two categories will be put follows: 
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For the running of the university at Madison 
during the fiseal year 1927-28, the state is provid- 
ing $3,481,541. This does not include revolving 
funds, student fees, non-resident tuition and other 
incidental receipts, such as interest received, income 
from the sale of scrap-iron, waste paper, cinders 
and the like. 

The revolving funds consist of receipts from dor- 
mitories, cafeterias, athletic games, laboratory fees, 
agricultural sales, federal grants, gifts and various 
other self-supporting enterprises. These receipts 
become automatically available for the continuance 
and development of the activities that have pro- 
duced them. 

The purposes for which the amount appropriated 
by the state is to be used are shown by the follow- 
ing analysis: General university operation, at Madi- 
son, $3,684,041; maintenance, buildings, grounds, 
$175,000; books, apparatus, furniture, ete., 
$200,000; total, $4,059,041. Deduct student fees, 
tuition, etc., $577,500; actual amount from state, 
$3,481,541. 

For the rendering of various public services dur- 
ing 1927-28, demanded by the state and developed 
by the university, the state has provided $727,233. 
The appropriations are for the following purposes: 
Research or special investigations, $50,000; univer- 
sity extension, operation and capital, $341,220; 
other public services, $336,013; total, $727,233. 


Under other public services are included the 
following items: Farmers’ institutes, $30,000; 
agricultural extension, $60,000; branch experi- 
ment stations, $30,000; corn borer, $5,000; 
county agricultural representatives, $63,100; 
state soils laboratory, $5,000; hog cholera 
serum, $2,500; Waushara County, $7,500; Door 
County, $10,000; tobacco experiment, $6,950; 
truck crops, $5,000; pharmaceutical experiment 
station, $5,000; state toxicologist, $4,500; me- 
morial park, $800; hospital operation, $15,000; 
hospital capital, $12,500; psychiatric institute, 
$39,000; hygienie laboratory, $34,163. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


Tue Chicago Daily Tribune reports that the 
Chicago principals met with Mr. J. Lewis Coath, 
president of the board of education, on Septem- 
ber 8 to ask for more school teachers. They 
said that because of a shortage of teachers whole 
classes were being kept in school buildings with- 
out supervision. In some schools senior students 
were used as teachers for freshmen; in some, 
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students were being sent home. This year has 
seen the largest enrolment in the history of the 
Chicago schools, a total of more than 436,000. 
The schools are forced to accommodate over 
35,000 additional students without any provision 
for a larger teaching staff. 

The blame for the confusion is put upon the 
school board for its recent action in forbidding 
the appointment of any teacher, temporary or 
permanent, without formal action by the board. 
In previous years the superintendent had super- 
vised the opening of schools, and had made pro- 
vision to accommodate the increased number of 
students. Formal approval by the board had 
followed later. 

This year things were different. The presi- 
dent of the board, with recess authority granted 
him by the board, had sole authority to appoint 
teachers when the board was not in session. 
With Superintendent McAndrew under suspen- 
sion, President Coath functioned as school head. 

Principal Walter F. Slocum, of the Schurz 
High School, was one of the first to protest. He 
had 800 more students than last year, and he 
wanted more teachers. He was told that the 
school board would consider his need at its meet- 
ing next week. Mr. Slocum said that, pending 
action, all he could do was to send the surplus 
students home. 

At the Lindholm High School, Principal 
Harry Keeler reported an increase of 300 and 
all teachers operating a double schedule. Prin- 
cipal Frank L. Morse, of the Harrison Technical 
High School, said his 150 additional students 
were being “parked” in study halls and that 
teachers’ free time had been cancelled in order 
that they might instruct extra classes. 

Reports from Wendell Phillips High School 
were that students were sent to study rooms 
without teachers and kept there with only an 
occasional word from a distraught teacher when 
they became too noisy. 

In addressing the meeting of the principals 
who were asking for more teachers, Mr. Coath 
said: 


You educators must understand that teaching is 


a business. You are salesmen. Your commodity is 
education. You must satisfy your customers, the 
taxpayers. 


We have no time for organizations formed for 
motives to the detriment of the schools. Some of 
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you principals are unbearable egotists. You must 
remember that you are no more than a small cog 
in a great educational machine. 

I hope that I won’t have to install time clocks 
in the schools. But you are school teachers, not 
speechmakers. There’ll be no more running around 
to Kiwanis clubs to make addresses, 


OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS oF 
NEW YORK CITY 

THE city’s million school children resumed 
class work on the morning of September 1), 
when public schools throughout the five bor. 
oughs were opened for the fall term. What the 
attendance will be this year will not be know 
until the end of this week or the first of next 
week, after registration figures have been re- 
ported to the Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics. Estimates based on last year’s 
statistics placed the number of pupils in the city 
public schools at 1,025,000, with another 100,000 
in the parochial schools. 

Part-time will be increased in all boroughs ex- 
cept Manhattan, as the number of new buildings, 
despite the ambitious construction program of 
the Board of Education, can not keep pace with 
the growing and moving population. Although 
thirteen new buildings, with seats for 11,351 
children, were opened, the number of children o: 
part-time will increase to a probable 75,5) 
Even in the high schools, which have profited 
more in proportion from the building program 
during the last year than have the elementar 
schools, there was the necessity for part-time, 
more than 10,000 pupils beginning the day's 
work at 7: 40 in the morning. 

The personnel of the public-school system tor 
the year will be 32,500, according to Super 
tendent of Schools William J. O’Shea. Th 
Board of Education authorized 900 new 4)- 
pointments to teaching positions, but thus ‘2 
only 600 have qualified. The most conspicuols 
increases will be in high and vocational schools 

Seventeen evening high schools and two eve 
ning commercial schools opened their doors " 
approximately 30,000 pupils, and fifty evenins 
elementary schools started their winter's instru 
tion. 

The attendance at continuation schools 
estimated at 15,000, these being youngsie™ 
under fifteen years of age who have no! ™ 
ceived their school diplomas and must continue 
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You must to have at least a half hour’s instruction per nelia S, Adair, president of the National Edu- 
small cog eos, cation Association; Dr. Henry C. Morrison, 
The new publie schools opened were: professor of education and superintendent of 
ime clocks the laboratory schools of the University of 
hers, not merger ; Chicago; Dr. Henry Suzzallo, former president 
ing around P.S. 47 (Second section of building), East of the University of Washington; and Dr. Alex- 
23d St., near 2d AVE. .......cccccccccees 600 . a . . 
P.S. 101 East 111th St., near Park Ave. ... 1,055 ander C. Flick, who will explain the motion 
S$ OF picture “Peter Stuyvesant,” of the Yale Press 
BROOKLYN Film Service. 
| Tesumed P.S. 91 (Additional to old building), “Scholarship” will be the theme of the Friday 
ember 10, Albany and East New York Aves. 424 afternoon session. The speakers will be Dr. 
five bor- P.S. 203 Ave. M. and Slst St. .......cccccscseee 935 Charles F. Thwing, president emeritus of 
What the P.S. 208 Ave. D. and East 48th St. 575 Western Reserve University and national presi- 
be known dent of the Association of Phi Beta Kappa; 
st of next — on Dr. Michael Pupin, professor of electrome- 
been. re- : . - “os pimp ginal Ave. mye chanics at Columbia University, and Dr. Paul 
orm P.S. 94 (Addition), Old House Landing moon «Boge tga department of the 
stn aie Road and 42d Ave., Little Neck... 360 — y — 
P.S. 118 Wildey Ave. and 190th Place, e convocation committee consists of the 
er 100,000 Helis 649 following: Walter Guest Kellogg, Board of 
P.8. 124 Stanley Ave. and Blackstone Ave., Regents, chairman; Horace H. Lamberton, 
roughs ¢x- Richmond Hill Cirele..._..... 965 president of the State Teachers Association, 
buildings, P.S. 127 25th Ave. and 98th St., East Elm- vice-chairman; Frank P. Graves, James Sulli- 
rogram « DUNT scccescrseiisaees steincennnanepitatichaiinebiastibis 1,288 van, George M. Wiley, J. Cayce Morrison, 
pace with Lewis Wilson, of the education department; 
Althougi MecmaseerD George L. Bennett, president of the Associated 
‘or 11,381 P.8. 24 Maple Parkway and Walloon St., Academie Principals; Henry D. Fearon, presi- 
hildren on nee eae 1,268 dent of the Associated School Boards and 
le 79,00". gr Richmond High School, Port Trustees; Milton J. Fletcher, president of the ) 
e profited Richmond ........... 1,158 c 1 of S aaa liatiaan Cc IM o 
ouncil of Superintendents; Cyrus J. Mousaw, 
g program Total 11,381 president of the State Association of District i 3 
ee) Superintendents; A. J. Stoddard, superinten- . 
pene CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY dent of schools at Schenectady; Laurence H. a 
the day's OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK van den Berg, principal of the Normal School t 
Tue sixty-third convocation of the University at New Paltz. 
system 10r of the State of New York will be held in 
» Superin- Chancellor Hall of the State Education Build- 
hea. The ing at Albany on October 20 and 21. The gen- EX-DUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
oe A mh of the convocation is “Professional Dr. M. L. Duacan, who since 1911 has been ai 
snspicu0ts “ — connected with the Georgia State Department of # \ 
a} school sens one sessions will be condueted, on Education, has been chosen state superintendent ) 
2 tue a mei evening, October 20, and on Friday of schools for Georgia. He succeeds the late | 
ien® —7 and afternoon, October 21. The first Mr. Fort E. Land. . 
neal session will be devoted to “Administration.” . 
ty qreans Addresses will be given by Dr. Herbert 8. West THE ReverREND Rosert M. EKELLY, assistant a 
r’s instrue- : . * to the provincial of the Missouri Province of 


‘uperintendent of schools at Rochester, and by 


Dr. William F. Russell, dean of Teachers Col- the Society of Jesus, has been appointed presi- 
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pointed registrar at Cleveland College, the night 
institution of Western Reserve University and 
the Case School of Applied Science. 


THE appointment is announced of Harold G. 
Lawrence, dean of education at Huron College, 
South Dakota, as publicity director of the Mecca 
of America, Inc., an organization proposing to 
build in Alabama a Home for Dependent 
Children. 


Dr. Jesse Ferring WILLIAMS, who has been 
appointed medical adviser at the Scarborough 
School, Scarborough, N. Y., will not give up his 
work as professor of physical education at 
Columbia University. His new supervisory po- 
sition will not interfere with his teaching. 

Tue Mexican Government is understood by 
the Universal to consider itself not liable for 
payment of damages to the relatives of Flor- 
ence M. Anderson, California school teacher, 
who was fatally wounded late last month when 
the Guadalajara-Nogales train on which she was 
a passenger was attacked. The newspaper says 
it learns that the government contends that the 
attackers were bandits, not revolutionists. 


Proressor CHARLES A. SHIVELEY, head of the 
department of education of the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Hays, died on September 9, 
aged sixty-eight years. 

JosepH W. Hurr, for ten years superinten- 
dent of schools of Haverford Township, Penn- 
sylvania, died on September 9, at the age of 
fifty years. 

Tue REVEREND Dr. WiLForD LasH Ropssins, 
from 1913 to 1916 dean of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, died on Septem- 
ber 6, at the age of sixty-eight years. 

Dr. Witi1am Lipsey, who retired in 1923 
from the professorship of physical geography 
at Princeton University, died on September 8, 
aged seventy-two years. 

Tue state meeting of the Wyoming Branch 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be held at Sheridan from Septem- 
ber 19 to 21. Among the speakers will be 
Mrs. Gordon Randlette, national organizer; Mrs. 
Katharine A. Morton, Wyoming state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and Miss Elsie 
Witchen, from the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
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Washington, D. C. The chief work of the con. 
vention will be the reorganization of the state 
branch of the Parent-Teacher Association. 


THE Georgia Association of Superintendents 
will meet in Atlanta from December 2 to 3 


THE Fourteenth National Recreation Congress 
will be held in Memphis from October 3 to 7. 
Some of the principal addresses will be given 
by the following speakers: C. C. Hieatt, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, “Planning Play Areas in New Real 
Estate Subdivisions”; George F. Kearney, of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, “Rise of the 
Slow Clubs”; S. J. Dunean-Clark, of the 
Chicago Evening Post, “The Press and the 
Recreation Movement”; Carl E. Milliken, secre- 
tary of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, “The Place of Motion Pie. 
tures in Adult Education”; John A. Lapp, di- 
rector of the department of social action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, “Community 
Recreation as an Important Plank in Platform 
of Social Justice’; Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, “Pley 
in the Rural Home’”’; and the Reverend Charles 
W. Gilkey, of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago, “Recreation and the Church.” On the 
last day of the congress will be held the Na 
tional Miniature Aircraft Tournament, of which 
Orville Wright is chairman and Lindbergh ass 
ciate chairman. Boys who won the highest 
records for the construction and flight dura- 
tion of their model airplanes will compete at 
Memphis. 

MEETING under the auspices of the State D 
partment of Education for the tenth time, edv- 
cators interested in the work of normal schools 
of Massachusetts held their annual conferene 
in Bridgewater, Mass., from September 6 to ” 
Among the speakers were Dr. Charles S. Pend! 
ton, of the Peabody College for Teachers, Nas) 
ville, Tenn.; Dr. James E. Russell, of Columbia 
University, and Payson Smith, Massachusetts 
state commissioner of education. 


THE coeducational floating “university” ‘ 
the Aurania for a round-the-world cruise tls 
year has been abandoned, according to telegra™ 
and letters sent to parents of the 214 boys 2n¢ 
girls enrolled. The Aurania of the Cunard Line 
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was to have sailed October 15 with forty-three 
faculty members. Announcement of the with- 
drawal of the Aurania follows closely upon the 
indefinite postponement of the University Travel 
Association’s round-the-world floating univer- 
sity “for men,” which was scheduled to sail on 
the Ryndam this month. 


Tue success of the school of marketing and 
institute of cooperation held at Storrs, Conn., 
last month, under the leadership of the division 
of cooperative marketing of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, the Connecticut State Agri- 
cultural College and the cooperative association 
of the state, has resulted in plans for making 
the school an annual affair to be held in one of 
the New England states, according to a report 
received by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The 1928 meeting will be held in 
Amherst, Mass. 

Tue annual general staff conference of the 
chiefs of the various services and of agents of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was held at the board’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from September 6 to 8, at which 
problems of common interest were under discus- 
sion. Participating in the conference were the 
chiefs of the agricultural, educational, trade and 
industrial edueation, home economics education, 
commercial education and civilian vocational re- 
habilitation services. Subjects discussed in- 
cluded the seope and problems of common in- 
terest in the field of agricultural education, led 
by Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of the Agricultural 
Edueation Service; the scope and problems of 
common interest in the field of commercial edu- 
cation; scope and problems of common interest 
in the field of trade and industrial education; 
scope and problems of common interest in the 
field of home economies education, and the scope 
and problems of common interest in the field of 
vocational rehabilitation. 


Tue school children of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
have raised over $1,000, with pledges of as 
much more, toward the erection of the first unit 
of a public museum. A campaign is now being 
planned to bring this amount up to $50,000 so 
that work can be started. 


Ay offer of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to 
give the League of Nations $2,000,000 to con- 
struct and endow a library for the league has 
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been accepted, according to a copyrighted state- 
ment in the New York Herald-Tribune. It is 
said that no conditions were attached to the gift 
and that the league would be entirely free to 
decide what proportion should be devoted to 
construction and what to endowment, but in 
league circles the sum of $1,000,000 has been 
mentioned as the amount that may be used for 
the erection of a suitable building. The object 
of the library will be to assist the efficiency of 
the league’s work in technical fields and to assist 
students of international relations, who are 
going every year in increasing numbers to Ge- 
neva. While the council understands that no 
liabilities will be attached to the members of the 
league as a result of the establishment of the 
library, the donor takes it for granted that the 
amounts to be allotted by the assembly yearly 
for the maintenance of the library will not be 
discontinued or reduced on account of the gift. 


New York public school teachers will be 
asked to contribute fifty cents each toward pay- 
ment of expenses of the law suit pending in 
the higher courts over the appointment of the 
secretary of the Retirement Board. District 
pension delegates from all school districts have 
voted unanimously to support the three teacher 
members of the board against political appoint- 
ments, 


A NEw four-year college course, designed es- 
pecially to train students for the motion-picture 
industry, has been announced by President R. 
B. von KleinSmid to open at the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles at the fall 
semester. The course will include architecture 
and fine arts, with major emphasis on architec- 
ture, decorative arts and architectural engineer- 
ing, technique of cinematography, with empha- 
sis on physics and chemistry, and composition, 
literature and criticism, with emphasis on sce- 
nario and continuity writing. Degrees will be 
awarded on completion of the four years’ work. 


RESTRICTIONS on industrial employment of 
children is made the basis of a report recently 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. According to the review 
every state regulates such employment and all 
but Wisconsin prescribe a minimum age for 
entrance into workshops or factories. 


ScuHoo.s, colleges and individual educators 
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are cooperating with the National Association of 
Manufacturers in developing a nation-wide pro- 
gram for the education of children in industry 
and for “the broader improvement of the edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities of all 
children.” The work is under the direction of 
the Junior Education and Employment Commit- 
tee of the association, comprised of Howell 
Cheney, of Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, 
Conn., chairman; Garnett Andrews, vice-presi- 
dent of the Richmond Hosiery Company, Ross- 
ville, Ga.; E. M. Herr, president of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
New York; Simon Miller, president of the 
Jacob Miller Sons and Company, Philadelphia, 
and W. A. Viall, vice-president of the Brown 
and Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The committee has formulated a 
set of standards which it will seek to have ob- 
served in all the states. They include listing by 
the government of all children employed, physi- 
eal examinations, a part-time continuation of 
schooling, elimination of children from hazard- 
ous occupations and other measures calculated 
to protect youthful workers. 


INCREASE in the percentage of school-going 
population and in the number of adult-education 
centers in the Punjab during 1926 is reported 
from India, according to the United States De- 
partment of Education. Among other evidences 
of education progress, the following are cited 
in an official report on Indian education for that 
year: Arrangements for establishment of 1,600 
village libraries, to be placed in charge of 
schoolmasters, and progress in the plan for 
opening intermediate colleges in the Punjab; 
establishment of additional universities at Mad- 
ras and at Agra, and of a school of mining at 
Dhanbad, and raising the status of the Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. Mention is 
made of an experiment in the introduction of 
the vernacular as a medium of instruction at 
Andhra University, Bezwada; of the establish- 
ment of Marris College of Hindustani Music, at 
Lucknow, and of the opening of facilities for 
naval training to Indian students. 


A Law has recently been passed in Ecuador 
to provide that proprietors of all kinds of fac- 
tories and workshops shall furnish safe and 
sanitary working conditions for their workers. 
The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
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of Labor reports that regulations are prescribed 
to insure general cleanliness and proper ventils. 
tion and to prevent accidents. The law aly 
forbids the employment of women and children 
under the age of eighteen years in work where 
white lead or other poisonous coloring sub- 
stances are used, in the manufacture and han- 
dling of explosives or inflammable materials and 
in heavy manual labor. Women workers are to 
be given four weeks’ leave before childbirth and 
six weeks after childbirth, during which period 
their employers shall pay fifty per cent. of their 
salary. Employers are not permitted to dis. 
miss pregnant women without legal reason. 


THE city of Neweastle-on-Tyne is the first 
municipality in England to undertake the edu- 
eation of young people for emigration. A hostel 
has been opened for two hundred boys annv- 
ally, who will receive training in farm work 
before going out to Canada or Australia. The 
work will be supervised by the National Farn- 
ers’ Union, members of which will take the 
boys on farms locally. Tutors from Armstrong 
College will deliver lectures. The boys will be 
taught milking, harnessing, bootmending and 
carpentering and will undergo physical training. 

THe Commissariat of Education of the 
Ukrainian Soviet government has passed a reso- 
lution to allow the establishment of private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools under the gov- 
ernment’s supervision. According to the reso- 
lution private persons, singly or in groups, may 
receive from the district educational inspectorate 
permission to open kindergarten schools and 
various educational courses. The syllabuses and 
staffs are subject to the approval of the Com- 
missariat of Education, and 10 to 20 per cent. 
of the scholars must receive instruction free. 
In spite of these and several other restrictions, 
the decision marks an important retreat from 
the principle of a government monopoly ™ 
education. 

An important change has been made in Italian 
schools. The mid-week holiday, usually held on 
Thursday, has been suppressed, and, while the 
schools are closed, day students are obliged t 
attend special lectures given by their teacher 
on Italian culture, history, archeology, ete. Mv 


seums, art galleries, libraries and industrial 
establishments will be visited by the students ® 
the company of teachers. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PROGRAM OF A PSYCHOLOGIST IN A 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Wirn the development of educational psy- 
chology it is becoming more and more evident 
that the school has up to recently devoted itself 
purely to imparting academic knowledge instead 
of directing the child’s whole personality to its 
most complete development. To remedy this 
situation many ways have been tried and many 
more suggested. Many schools have their voca- 
tional counselors, who give guidance in the 
choice of occupations. Some schools have ex- 
pert help of a psychiatrist for their most ob- 
vious cases of mental maladjustment. It has 
been suggested that mobile elinies ought to deal 
with educational problems in school children. 
As for group work daily lectures in ethics have 
been proposed and rating cards of ethical quali- 
ties have been tried in other schools. 

While all of these devices can be of much 
value, it seems that most of them have dealt 
with one angle of the problem only and have 
neglected the rest. Some combination of all of 
them would alone present a beginning to the real 
solution. In many cases it has been forgotten 
that no part of this work can be done without 
thorough training in both psychology and psy- 
chiatry. 

Every school that wishes to comply with the 
demands of modern education is in need of a 
permanent psychological bureau with a thor- 
oughly trained psychologist at the head. It de- 
pends on the size and resources of the school, 
whether the bureau would consist of one or more 
people, including visiting teachers, who should 
be trained psychiatrie social workers. 

Such a bureau has the following advantages 
over the previously eited disconnected measures : 

(1) It is often forgotten that all students 
need mental hygiene instruetion and guidance, 
and that it is the duty of the school to deal 
with the whole not the exceptions. Only a per- 
manent institution ean fulfil this requirement. 

(2) A psychological bureau is a permanent 
part of the school and as such gets into per- 
‘onal contact with every child in the school 
“ometime during the year in one of its many 
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functions. In this way it can discover and deal 
with special problems that otherwise would re- 
main undiscovered, if they do not interfere 
with the student’s academic activities. 

(3) Through constant contact with the stu- 
dents it is easy for the psychologist to establish 
a relationship of confidence with the students so 
that they should be willing to discuss their diffi- 
culties. The most serious cases can then be 
referred to a psychiatrist. 

(4) Most difficulties can be solved with the 
aid of the bureau within the school, strengthen- 
ing the student’s confidence in the schoo] and 
saving him the contact with outside agencies, 
possibly courts, which always brand the student. 

The G. A. R. High School in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has made attempts at the establishing of a 
psychological bureau during this academic year 
and is planning more extensive work in this line 
for the future. The program as worked out for 
the next year consists of the following branches: 

A. The keeping of a personal record for each 
student in the school. This record will include 
all available data about the student’s school 
record, family background, physical and psy- 
chological examinations, the teacher’s estimate, 
the student’s general interests, ete. Also all 
significant incidents in the school life of each 
student, such as his election to school offices, 
athletic achievements, etc., will be recorded. By 
this method the school hopes to gain a complete 
picture of each student. 

B. Educational guidance : 

(1) Case work: Investigation and following 
up of all cases of chronic truancy, behavior 
problems and failures in classroom achievement. 
All such eases will be referred by home room 
teachers to the bureau, which by home investiga- 
tion, personal interview and testing will try to 
find the basic causes of the specific problem. 
These causes will then be removed or moderated 
with the cooperation of parents and teachers. 

(2) Group work: (x) Mental hygiene club. 
This club is formed of those students of upper 
three grades who are particularly interested in 
psychological and mental hygiene problems in 
their everyday life and who are considered by 
the sponsor as most capable of profiting from 
discussion of such problems. 
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(y) A series of lectures for the whole school 
on mental hygiene problems such as on “Sue- 
cess and failure in life,” “Adolescence and its 
difficulties,” ete. 

C. Vocational Guidance: Advice in regard to 
the choice of occupation on basis of the personal 
record (see A), of vocational questionnaire in- 
cluding students’ interests, of testing of specific 
abilities, ete. 

(1) Junior High School: To all students of 
the 8th grade a questionnaire is given including 
most of the available occupations and the stu- 
dent is asked to state his first and second choice 
and give reasons for them. An analysis of 
these choices is made and specific tests are given 
to each student in order to see if his interests 
coincide with his abilities. His home conditions, 
general intelligence and academic achievement 
are taken into consideration and on basis of 
these he is advised as to the choice of the course 
in senior high school. 

(2) Senior High School: Following up the 
development of the student’s vocational interests, 
advice and information as to college entrance or 
specialized schooling and training. In cases of 
changed interests retesting for the field chosen. 

(3) Developing a certain kind of employment 
office by getting in touch with local commercial 
and industrial enterprises in order to secure 
positions for graduates of the school. 

(4) Securing a scholarship or help for higher 
education for exceptionally gifted students. 

JOSEPH MILLER 

WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 





DISCUSSION 


WHERE HIGH-SCHOOL ANNUALS ARE 
GOING 

THE tendency of high-school publications in 
Illinois seems to be away from annuals and 
toward newspapers. The general progress has 
been steadily in one direction. Time was when 
schools put annuals ahead of other things, when 
they had annuals if they could have nothing 
else. Then they began to pay attention to liter- 
ary magazines, and now newspapers are the 
thing. The highest form of development at the 
present time seems to be a good newspaper, 


saree 
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with the magazine issued as a literary supple. 
ment every so often and the annual as a specia) 
edition of the literary section. So, gradually, 
instead of being first, the annual has come t) 
be last. 

And very probably that is as it should be for 
several reasons. In the first place, annuals dp 
not represent the work of the pupils as wel! 
as other publications do. Newspapers come firs 
in giving experience. In many schoois it was 
found necessary to employ a teacher who» 
chief duty was getting out the annual. She 
might spend as much as two thirds of her time 
on it, and she must keep at the same work year 
after year because of her accumulated technical 
skill. 

In schools where there was not an expert 
teacher free to devote time to the annual, it 
had to be left largely in the hands of the ev- 
graver and printer, who did everything th 
school did not do, even to mounting the pictures, 
In some cases they have even furnished colored 
pictures, cartoons and jokes. 

The expense of annuals is amazing and the 
efforts to raise money for them strenuous. It 
hardly seems fair to ask the business people to 
help pay for annuals by giving advertising 
when everyone knows that advertising in an- 
nuals usually does not bring returns unless it 
in the gratitude of the pupils. 

Even after the men have given advertise- 
ments, the pupils are often forced to buy one 
or sometimes two annuals apiece, and some 4! 
nuals cost three dollars. The loyalty of thos 
who hesitate is questioned. 

Annuals are unwarrantably heavy. Much of 
the material in them is there not because it has 
any purpose or significance, but in order © 
make them look like all the others. Any 
who has judged annuals at a high-school © 
test would think that every one tried to be ® 
much like the rest as possible instead of bem 
representative of the school. The reason © 
simple: those who get them out are not sur 
enough of themselves, because of lack of & 
perience, to do anything but imitate. Perhaps 
the natural conservatism of high-school pup 
makes them prefer uniformity to individuality. 

Just what does belong in an annual! That 
is easy to answer if we keep in mind what a2 
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annual really is. An annual is a memory book 
and a diary. Its purpose is to preserve inter- 
esting years in the lives of certain people for 
future reminiscence. Whatever students will 
to read or look at in the future should go 
in. There is no room for anything else. 
According to such a definition the full-page 
cartoons between the divisions of the book would 
go, and probably all the eartoons should go into 
the newspaper. The literary part, unless it is 
something of permanent value, would belong to 


want 


the literary magazine. 

What would be left then of the poor annual? 
Only so much as could be put into a small, 
light book, eonvenient for those especially in- 
terested to carry about with them for the rest 
of their lives. There would be an enlarged 
calendar or diary of events, as full of school 
color as possible, and pictures, the more the 
better, 

HELEN Ranp 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE PERMANENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
EFFECTS 


Writing in ScHoon anp Society for Novem- 
ber 27, 1926, under the title, “The Greatest 
Waste in Edueation,” Mr. B. R. Buckingham 
says In part: 


The greatest waste (in education) lies not in 
what happens in school or eollege or university, 
but rather in what happens after the student has 
been graduated from those institutions . . . The 
college graduate—and the high-school graduate, 
0, for that matter—straightway loses the things 
he has learned. ... The student pays for some- 
thing which he clutches but a moment and then 
lets slip through his fingers. ... As students we 
studied history, literature, foreign language, 
Svienee and mathematics. We shall continue to 
Prescribe these subjects for our children. Why 
should we abandon them as soon as we are per- 
mitted? If they are really good, if they repre- 
sent the best that has been done and said, they 
are good for us; they are too good to lose. 

Consider at what small cost, after the first cost 
has been met, they can be kept. . . . Suppose that 
~ — you passed your last examination in 
na stig selected from that language the 
tt wa dies sine linea, Suppose that in con- 
aca with that motto you had begun to read a 
‘tle Latin every day. Suppose you had dene this 
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ever since. Your Latinity to-day would be some- 
thing to be proud of. 


What Buckingham appears to suggest in 
these quotations is that we should keep up our 
school work in a somewhat formal way after we 
have finished each course and after we have 
left school. Ten or fifteen minutes a day on 
Latin, or let us say, one hour a week, would 
very likely keep one’s Latin alive and growing, 
but the average college student has studied also 
ten or fifteen other subjects. If Latin is en- 
titled to one hour a week throughout the rest 
of one’s life, there is no reason apparent why 
each of the other subjects is not also entitled 
to the same amount of time. This would run 
up to fifteen hours a week, or from two to three 
hours a day, for formal study that in most 
instances would not be related to one’s normal 
life activities. I have never known of a person 
who did this and I for one could not find that 
much time without sacrificing other seemingly 
more important matters. But the worst diffi- 
culty that I would have would be in finding 
motivation for the work. 

Looking at these quotations as they stand; 
one gets the impression that we have here a 
living example of the encyclopedic conception 
of education which dominated the early period 
of the Renaissance and which one usually, if 
not always, encounters in the popular mind; 
but this impression is wrong. Earlier in the 
same article Buckingham assumes the psycho- 
logical objective of education to be “changed 
human beings,” not well-stored memories, and 
he says: 


It is extremely unlikely that any considerable 
amount of subject-matter can either get into the 
course of study or remain there unless it is of real 
worth. The question of whether one course is 
worth more than another, may be, and should be, 
debated, but that any really unworthy or worth- 
less topics or courses are offered in the schools is 
almost unthinkable. I believe it may be safely 
maintained that all the subjects taught in the 
schools are worth while. 


The central problem raised by Buckingham 
appears not to be the encyclopedic conception 
of education but rather the question of whether 
or not the basic values of a general education 
survive the forgetting of the particular facts 
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studied and the various techniques used in 
acquiring the education. In order to retain the 
values of geography, history, literature, Latin, 
French, physics, botany, mathematics and the 
like, is it necessary to keep them in a state of 
freshness so that one may at any time be ready 
to pass a typical college entrance examination? 
Buckingham seems to assume that this, or some- 
thing like it, is the case. 

When Mr. Buckingham’s article appeared last 
fall I brought it to the attention of my class 
in the principles of education. This class num- 
bered about sixty and consisted mostly of pub- 
lie school teachers, with a small percentage of 
upper class students without teaching experi- 
ence. J] read excerpts from Buckingham’s 
article to them without comment and without 
revealing my own position to see what the 
reaction would be. The reaction was unequivo- 
eal. It was strongly, and, so far as I could 
tell, unanimously in opposition. My attempt 
to defend Buckingham merely intensified the 
opposition. Yet this opposition consisted much 
more of feeling than of clear and convincing 
ideas. I therefore asked those members of the 
class who thought that they had any facts or 
ideas on the matter to write them out and bring 
them to me at the next class period. Sixteen 
did this and I am giving next a few excerpts 
from these papers. 


1. We may forget the details of our French, music 
or biology (which indeed I have), but if we keep 
the broad, understanding and sympathetic outlook 
which should be a final result gained through the 
detailed work, if we can adjust more easily and 
enjoy life more, we have not wasted our time. 

Take my French and music as specific instances. 
I have not kept either up but I have enjoyed life 
and had a better outlook from having studied both. 

2. I believe that I have forgotten Latin more 
thoroughly and completely than any other subject 
I have studied, although I took it for four years 
in high school. Not for a moment, though, would 
I call that time wasted. I received a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the customs and ideas of 
a past age through Latin than I could by studying 
history, and that has given me a viewpoint of 
sympathy and interest with the ancient world 
which has colored all my contacts with it since, 
whether through history, literature, or art. 

3. The course in zoology that I had in normal 
school some ten years ago has certainly had an 
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influence upon my attitudes and modes of thought, 
The one part that has been of most value was the 
exposition of the theory of evolution. I dig not 
realize how far ahead my ideas had gone untij | 
heard some uneducated people discussing th 
Scopes trial a year or so ago. Whether, withoy: 
some science courses, my views would have noy 
been as narrow as theirs, I do not know, but the 
education that I have had has certainly given me 
a broader, more meaningful concept of life, ani 
has helped me to interpret the things about me, 
All of my thought and behavior patterns are s 
closely tied up with things I have gotten in g 
classroom or through the pages of a book, that | 
ean not feel that any of it was worthless because 
I have forgotten more of it than I have remen- 
bered. 

4. That which remains from my study of geog- 
raphy is a changed attitude, a sympathetic ani 
tolerant feeling toward people whose customs, man: 
ners, speech and dress differ from ours. 

5. The study of botany was the ‘‘open sesame’’ 
to the plant world about me. It has caused me to 
be ever thrilled at the phenomenon of the tiny 
bud with its wondrous contents. It has caused me 
to view with intense interest and wonder the vivid 
coloring that leaves take on in the fall. 

6. Singing is my profession and languages were 
necessary for me to advance in my work; and 
though I do not remember rules and genders, ! 
ean use the languages. 

7. While I have not kept up my practice of mus! 
I have kept my appreciation and knowledge of 
what is good and why. I know when music # 
well played and why. 

8. The concrete facts and rules may have escaped 
us, but we remember how our contacts were estab 
lished. We have an idea of the scope and con 
tents of the study and feel a self-confidence in ov" 
ability to find the forgotten matter when we need 
it. The thoughts and vocabulary of the forgottes 
subject have a certain familiarity, so that wh 
they are brought up in conversation we fee! # 
ease. 

9. Summing it up it seems the greatest benefits! 
have derived are the broadening of my under 
standings and sympathies in seeing the relatio 
ship that one thing bears to everything else in th 
universe. 

10. Even though I could not pass an examination 
in physics, chemistry, European history, agriculture, 
or numerous other subjects I have studied . the 
past, still they are of some benefit to me. ! i” 
from my physics some simple laws of nature ¥*" 
oceur in daily life; I can sympathize with the 
farmer and understand his undertakings and >" 
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some idea of his pursuits even though I would 
be an utter failure in raising crops or animals. 
My knowledge of European history, though vague, 
does not leave me in entire ignorance when some 
political issue, event or line of kings is mentioned. 
11. Practical uses derived from: 
College Physies—Not to use a penny when the 


fuse burns out. 
Biology—How to select good mushrooms and 


to ferment wine, stop corn rust and molds on 


bread, ete. 
Latin—One ean read inseriptions on rings, em- 


blems, ete —phrases in books, We can learn other 
languages the more easily from having taken 


Latin. 


Nearly all of the papers contain some refer- 
ence to sympathetic appreciation, tolerant atti- 
tude, broad-mindedness, social adaptation and 
the like. A variety of specific instances is given 
and nearly every subject in the curriculum is 
mentioned in this connection. What we have 
here apparently is that phase of educational 
outcome that is usually ealled socialization. 
Geography, history, manual training, agricul- 
ture, literature, music, the languages and the 
natural seiences all figure in it. A person whose 
study of agriculture has led him into an appre- 
ciation of the problems of the farmer is there- 
after a different being. He will have an ever- 
lasting respect for the farmer as an individual 
and, to the extent that the farmer’s problems 
enter into our social and political life, he will 
act and vote with a more enlightened intelli- 
genee. The same principle holds in relation to 
mining, lumbering, banking, merchandising, 
railroading and other eallings. In order to 
acquire this result it is no doubt necessary to 
stuly many particular facts and special tech- 
niques but it is not necessary to keep these on 
ready reeall in order to keep their meanings 
and values. That is, the essence of the study 
may be retained even though the details are 
largely forgotten soon after the final grade has 
been recorded, Conversely, however, it is no 
doubt also true that the general meanings and 
Values could not have been adequately acquired 
without a considerable study and temporary 
mastery of the details, But once acquired and 
understood, the details do not continue to be 
individually indispensable in order to retair the 


“changed human being,” which is after all the 
Teal goal, 
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In this connection we should recall also what 
several papers said about standards of appre- 
ciation in literature, art and music. Even 
though these studies are not kept up, it appears 
that the standards of judgment acquired in 
them may be available throughout the rest of 
one’s life. 

Socialization embraces as an integral aspect 
appreciation or attitude. This is emotional. It 
is an essential ingredient of meaning but it is 
not all of it. Meaning contains also an intel- 
lectual aspect. In fact, it is the intellectual 
aspect of meaning that we usually not only 
recognize first but that we often wrongly allow 
to stand for the whole conception of meaning. 

Intellectually meaning is represented essen- 
tially by generalization. In physics a study of 
the detailed facts and phenomena leads to the 
laws and principles of mechanics, heat, light, 
electricity and magnetism. In botany and zool- 
ogy we are after the general principles of 
structure, nutrition, adaptation, propagation, 
development and interrelationship. In history 
we want to trace the origin, growth and signifi- 
cance of our social, industrial, political and 
religious institutions and ideals. In every study 
much of the cream consists of meaningful gen- 
eralizations. This does not imply that many 
of the particular facts, personalities and events 
that we studied are not also of interesting and 
permanent significance, but for the present let 
us restrict our attention to the generalizations. 

These generalizations, like the socialized atti- 
tudes which they usually involve, are again 
relatively permanent acquisitions, once they 
have been adequately grasped. The particulars 
needed in acquiring them serve in some instances 
largely as a scaffolding that has served its pur- 
pose once the structure has been reared. Thus 
the instances that we use in developing mathe- 
matical relationships, in either mathematics or 
the sciences, need seldom be individually re- 
membered. In other instances, however, the 
analogy of the scaffolding holds hardly at all. 
The law of inverse squares in physics, for ex- 
ample, so completely grasps, unifies and inter- 
prets a host of phenomena in heat, light, 
gravitation and radioactivity that the under- 
standing of the individual phenomena them- 
selves becomes permanently fixed. The prin- 
ciple so completely strings together the individ- 
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ual phenomena that there is really nothing but 
the principle to remember; the principle and 
phenomena become identical. 

In the field of generalization, we have again 
a field in which the “changed human being” is 
a relatively permanent result. An adequate 
grasp of the basic principles that form the 
woof of our natural and social sciences forms 
the ground-plan of an education that is largely 
permanent. Merely to live intelligently should 
keep it alive and growing. If this is not the 
case it is an indication that we have either 
taught the wrong things or have taught the 
right things in the wrong way. There is, of 
course, the possibility that we have taught the 
right things in the best known way to unintel- 
ligent beings. No matter how we might try, 
it is not possible for us to teach geography, 
history, physics or Latin, as we have conceived 
these subjects in this paper, to a chimpanzee. 

Differences in human beings give rise to a 
number of significant educational problems, but 
most of these are not directly related to the 
question of keeping fresh the memory of de- 
tails. Yet to the extent that there are people 
so stupid that they can not guide themselves by 
ideas, they are also too stupid to profit by the 
rehearsal of a multitude of partciular facts. 
What they need is training rather than educa- 
tion. This means that they receive their gui- 
dance from habit rather than insight, from rules 
rather than principles, from admonitions rather 
than inspirations. This again leaves no room 
for the encyclopedic aspect of education. 

I said a while back that merely to live intel- 
ligently should keep one’s knowledge alive and 
growing. These words contain the gist of all 
that I have to say. It has been said that a 
thief is dead from the neck up, otherwise he 
would not be a thief. He is either by nature 
incapable of acquiring a sympathetic, apprecia- 
tive, broad-minded intelligence or he has missed 
the opportunity to acquire such an intelligence. 
In either case he is a negative quantity men- 
tally; he does not live intelligently. The same 
thing holds true of every other person who acts 
unsocially or who is inefficient in his practical 
and vocational relationships. To the extent 
that he is capable of becoming a “changed 
human being,” to that extent it is the function 
of education, broadly considered, to bring about 
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that change. Our school studies are the instry. 
ments that have evolved for precisely this pur. 
pose. They contain, or should contain, in logi- 
eal arrangement the very facts and principles 
that function in the complex ramifications of 
local, national and institutional life. If we 
would be intelligently sympathetic and intelli. 
gently efficient we must master the essence of 
these studies, but once having mastered them 
in their relation to life we need no longer to 
be concerned with them as separate studies, 
It is now a question of life and of living in 
the illumination that these studies have fur. 
nished. Studies are essentially educational or 
schoolroom instruments and I doubt that pro}- 
ects of which we have heard so much in the 
last few years will ever displace them or even 
seriously modify them. What intelligence de- 
mands is a unified grasp of related groups of 
facts and principles and that is just what our 
studies are. It is precisely because the aspects 
of life are not pigeonholed that we need a cer- 
tain amount of pigeonholing in school. It i 
an instance of dividing, and concentrating on 
the divisions, in order to conquer. But once 
the conquest has been made, then life itself 
becomes intelligible and meaningful. After 
that a formal reviewing or studying of the 
school subjects becomes a stupid or stupefying 
undertaking. A real participation in the var- 
ous aspects of life by reading, discussion and 
action should make the formal review unneces- 
sary. As life advances the things that we have 
learned in school and out are modified, and 
some may even be discarded, but the facts, 
processes and relationships that are true always 
reappear in the new. That which is discarded, 
or is for other reasons not used, is likely to be 
forgotten, as it well may be. It may have 
served a useful rdle in the process of learning 
but unless the needs of life keep it refreshed 
its role is finished. To keep it refreshed 
through formal reviews would be largely @ 
waste of time, for the very need of a forms! 
review is an indication that the material ' 
devoid of function. 

It is of course true that there is some kt 
edge that we use only occasionally, such 4 
geographical and historical knowledge in tr'® 
ling and special information to clear up Te!" 
ences in reading or discussion. But for these 
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purposes one need not make an encyclopedia of 
himself. Railroad and steamship folders and 
tourist maps and guides give one all the infor- 
mation he wants when travelling, and they give 
it to him when and how he wants it. Special 
information to clear up references is found in 
dictionaries, atlases, eyelopedias and other 
books of reference. That is precisely what 
these books are for. Having studied the mat- 
ter in school, however, serves three important 
purposes in this connection: (1) It gives one a 
zest for travel, reading and discussion; (2) it 
gives one a mental background, an apperceptive 
basis, for the proper placement and assimila- 
tion of the material needed; and (3) it makes 
relearning easier. 

The opportunities for intelligent living are 
found in our vocations, in our citizenship re- 
sponsibilities, in our home-making and social 
activities and in our diversions, recreations and 
avocational pursuits. The person who puts 
thought and humanity into these activities 
should have no diffieulty in keeping alive and 
growing everything of real significance that he 
has learned in school. It is these activities for 
which it is the funetion of the school to pre- 
pare. It is not Latin as Latin and physics as 
physies that we want, but Latin and physics as 
the techniques and illuminations of an efficient, 
meaningful and satisfying human life. 

W. C. RUEDIGER 

GrorczE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





QUOTATIONS 


THE ANOMALY OF THE SCHOOLS 

Ix some respects our public schools, now 
about to open for another academic year, are 
anomalous in our national life. From of old 
they have constituted one of America’s chief 
glories: they are rooted and grounded in our 
esteem and affection, and in a democracy like 
If they did naught 
else for American citizenship, the mere fact that 
they enable children of all races, creeds and 
classes to grow up together on terms of equality 
would go tar to vindicate their existence. But 
‘hey do much more: they diffuse general, funda- 
mental knowledge among all our youth and thus 
guarantee a basis for intelligent participation in 
our various national activities. They do all this, 


ours they are a necessity. 
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and still more. And yet, as just remarked, our 
public school system stands as an anomaly in 
this country. 

For although we refuse to politicize industry 
or religion or the press, although we champion 
industrial, religious and other liberties, keeping 
the state separate from our non-political activi- 
ties, in the matter of the education of our chil- 
dren we do, so far as the public schools are con- 
cerned, countenance public operation as well as 
public control. The fact that this is a civic 
necessity does not annul the fact that it is out 
of line with the general genius of our national 
system and policies. Even some of our colleges 
are state institutions, and it seems as though 
our tendency is rather to increase than to dimin- 
ish the scope of governmental control over edu- 
cation. And although academic freedom seems 
as yet to have suffered little from public per- 
formance of its functions, the cause of academic 
liberty is so priceless that we should be on our 
guard against any undue extension of the powers 
that thus far have proved so beneficent in the 
life of our publie schools. 

Perhaps one reason why we have kept these 
schools so free from political influence in its 
evil sense is that they are run under very local 
public authority. Our public school systems 
have not become centralized, and their nominal 
politicization has thus not been made a lever for 
the creation of a purely Socialistic national sys- 
tem of education. Yet even so, we should be on 
our guard; for the very attendance at public 
school of our millions of children consciously 
accustoms their minds to the idea of public 
operation of functions which in themselves are 
not of a governmental, political character. To 
that extent it amounts to a tacit apprenticeship 
of Socialistic ideals. It may be going altogether 
too far to try to explain the recent growth of 
crime among our youth as due in any part to 
the influence of such early ideas; yet in a land 
where education is glorified and where, at the 
same time, the child sees that education fur- 
nished on a big seale by the public, it is in- 
evitable that less respect for private enterprise 
and private property will animate coming citi- 
zens than otherwise might be the case. There is, 
in short, a tendency, if only a tendency, in such 
direction, which we must recognize and, if pos- 
sible, counteract.—Boston Transcript. 
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LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

THE president, standing on the campus of a 
“Land-Grant College” in South Dakota, made 
several wholesome, if commonplace, observations 
about higher education in general. But what 
he said of these institutions, which are unique in 
that they are supported in whole or in part by 
funds received from the original national land 
grants or from annual Congressional appropria- 
tions which “run into the millions,” is worthy 
of special note. In America, public education 
is preeminently and almost solely a state func- 
tion. This national experiment, which has been 
carried on for sixty years and more, does not 
interfere with state control exé¢ept in the defi- 
nition of standards and scope. When the first 
bill providing for such colleges was passed by 
Congress it was vetoed by President Buchanan, 
who, besides holding that it was unconstitu- 
tional, objected to it because it would lead to 
rivalry and friction with existing institutions 
and tend to extravagance, if not corruption. 
But the bill was reintroduced by Senator Mor- 
rill and was again passed in 1862, when it re- 
ceived the approval of President Lincoln. His 
own meager educational opportunities in an 
agricultural environment must have given him 
sympathy with its purposes. It is thus to “the 
hand of Abraham Lincoln” in signing this bill 
that President Coolidge traces what has come 
through the training offered by these colleges. 
In what they did to increase the supplies from 
American farms during the war his hand 
“reached over the battlefields of France.” 

A survey of these colleges is now being made 
by the United States Bureau of Education under 
a special appropriation of $110,000 by Congress 
to determine, primarily, whether they are keep- 
ing to the object for which they were estab- 
lished. In the original law this was stated to 
be “the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the permanent pursuits 
and professions of life.” It will be noted that 
“liberal” was put first. And it is that purpose 
which the president stressed in his comment. 
Their “practical” training should be the best 
that is offered anywhere in the world. The na- 
tion ean afford nothing less. But these colleges 
with such a foundation should also be institu- 
tions of high cultural opportunities in the defi- 
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nition which the president gave of such edy. 
cation. It is feared that Congress was think. 
ing only of the “practical” aspects of their 
teaching when it directed the survey, but it js 
hoped that the Bureau of Education will be 
mindful of the priority given in the text of the 
law to “liberal” training. 

This survey should be of great value not only 
in helping to determine the future policies of 
these colleges but also in advising whether this 
plan of cooperation between the federal and 
state governments may be profitably extended. 
Meanwhile, as far as we have gone, it has been 
demonstrated, even without a survey, that 
Lincoln’s hopes have been a better guide than 
Buchanan’s fears.—The New York Times. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


NON-LANGUAGE TESTS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES 


THERE has existed, ever since the earliest in- 
telligence tests, a vital interest in racial differ- 
ences in intelligence. The bibliography of this 
topic is an immense one, and yet the actual 
facts about racial differences are very fev. 
We know a good deal now about differences 
between racial groups in the United States. 
We know, for example, that children of Italian 
parents in this country almost always score 
lower than children of native-born parents, 
whether on verbal or non-verbal tests, but we 
do not know anything at all about Italian 
children in Italy as compared with American 
children in the United States. I can not find 
a single article making such racial comparisons 
adequately, except one or two in which similar 
tests have been given to American and English 
children. 

Any attempt to make direct comparisons be 
tween different racial groups must be done 
without language. It is perfectly absurd » 
imagine that any real comparisons can be 0” 
tained by translating tests from one languase 
into another. The tests must not merely be 
non-verbal in the sense that no words are us! 
in the test proper; they must be non-languaz® 
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TABLE I 








10 years 
Per 
cent. 


3.2 
6.5 
9.7 
19.4 
16.1 
19.4 
12.9 
9.7 
3.2 


9 years 
Per 
cent. 


8 vears 


No. No. 


a w vo 


oO 


Oh oO 


600 


650 


14 years 
Per 
cent. 


11 years 
Per 
cent. 


12 years 
Per 
cent. 


13 years 
Per 
eent. No. 


No. No. 


No. 





Total 26 100,00 99.9 

195 
81 
12.5 


Mean 
Sigma 


Sigma (Mean) 


55 100.0 43 1001 8 100.0 
344 
50 


17.7 


339 
68 
10.4 


306 
99 
13.3 





either in giving the directions or in taking the 
test itself. Non-verbal tests with verbal direc- 
tions are not adequate. We can not be sure that 
translated verbal directions are equally hard or 
Directions translated into French 
may tell more or less than the original directions 
in English. All of this is so very obvious that 
it is surprising that no actual testing in foreign 
countries with non-language tests has been at- 
tempted. Instead of this we have been content 
to draw dubious inferenees about racial differ- 
ences in mental make-up from the results of 
the Army Tests or from the comparisons of 
children of different nationalities resident in 
this country, 


equally easy. 


The absolute dearth of comparative data 
makes me venture to report here briefly a few 
‘ests given to Belgian children, not with any 
a of definitely settling the comparative men- 
‘ality of Belgian and American children, but 
merely with the hope of showing how simply 
‘uch comparisons ean be made. During a short 
“sit to Belgium, it was made possible for me 
through the kindness and courtesy of Professor 


O. Decroly, of the University of Brussels, and of 
Dr. R. Buyse to give some tests to Belgian chil- 
dren. The tests used were the Pintner Non- 
Language Mental Tests, already well standard- 
ized on more than nine thousand American 
children.? 

No language is required in giving or in taking 
the test. The children were tested by myself, so 
as to make it clear that an examiner not speak- 
ing the language of the country can handle the 
test perfectly. One group of children were 
Flemish-speaking and the other French-speak- 
ing. The Flemish children attended a large 
publie school in a small manufacturing town 
near Brussels. The French children were all 
girls in a home for girls in the country. The 
home was for poor children who needed build- 
ing up physically. The girls in the country 
home can not fairly be compared with the 
mixed group of boys and girls in the public 
school. 

Table I shows the distribution of the Belgian 
children according to score and age. At the 


1‘*Pintner Non-Language Tests,’’ College Book 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF MEANS (AMERICAN AND BELGIAN) 


()  (@) 


American Norms 


(3) 


(4) _ (5) 


Belgian Scores 








(6) (7) (8) (9) 


Diff. in means S. D. of D/s.D.D, 
































Age Mean S.D. 8.D.ofMean Mean S8.D._ S.D. of Mean (1)-(4) Differ. (7)+(8) 
8 180 90 3.6 127 -—Ss«78 15.3 53 ti“‘<‘i‘z‘ ‘TNO 
9 220 97 3.2 195 81 12.5 25 12.90 1.94 
10 256 94 3.1 233 97 17.4 23 17.67 1.30 
1l 299 97 2.7 290 70 8.7 9 9.11 99 
12 321 97 2.6 306 99 13.3 15 13.55 ll 
13 348 96 2.7 339 68 10.4 9 10.74 BM 
14 362 91 2.7 344 50 17.7 18 17.90 1.01 
bottom of the table the means and standard TABLE III 
deviations are shown. Table II compares the DISTRIBUTION OF INDICES 
means of the extensive American standardiza- —— —— 
tion with the means of the small Belgian sam- Flemish Walloon aa 
pling. There is little difference between the Index Boys Girls Girlsonly Total 
means. The only significant difference oceurs 29 5  ~ : = 
at age 8, at which age we have only 26 Belgian 15 1 3 7 ll 
children. Figure I shows graphically the com- 25 5 6 22 33 
parison between the Belgian and American 35 23 15 40 78 
groups. 45 47 25 21 93 
55 20 13 4 37 
65 8 4 3 15 
75 2 2 
al | 85 
jso - Se neti = 
am Totals 106 66 99 271 
onl Means 50.6 47.7 39.6 45.9 
. ~ rs _ 
> —“< : 
3 al country home are somewhat below the Flemish 
wot children. This comparison of Flemings and 
Po Walloons in Belgium is, of course, of no value. 
: - Decroly’s more extensive investigation found the 
' ’ ages - se reverse to be the case in general. 
Fie. 1 The actual facts reported in this paper ate 
of little value. The sampling of Belgian chil 
There is no difference between this small dren is much too small to allow of any cone 


sampling of Belgian children and American 
with reference to non- 
Indeed it is surprising 


children in general 
verbal intelligence. 
that the small sampling of Belgian cases coin- 
cides so completely with the American norms. 

A comparison between the Flemish public- 
school children and the French-speaking girls 
in the country home was carried out in terms 
of mental indices based on the American stand- 
Table III shows the distribution of 

The boys and girls in the Flemish 


ardization. 
these indices. 


publie school are about the same, with means 
of 51 and 48 respectively. 


The girls in the 


sions as to the intelligence of Belgian sehool 
children in general. The paper has beet 
written rather to show how simply comparisons 
between children in different foreign countne 
ean be made by means of non-language te 
There are no such comparisons at the presett 
time. It is only by testing adequate samplings 
of national groups within their own counine 
that we may approximate some knowledge of 
racial or national differences in intelligence. 
R. Prvtyes 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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